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I. 

TYNDALL  ON  FARADAY/ 

This  nttle  volume  is,  we  suppose,  one  or  more  lectures  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Royal  Institution,  and  until  some  more 
elaborate  digest  of  the  achievements  of  Faraday  shall  be  given 
to  the  world,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  graceful  memorial  slab  to 
his  memory ;  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  personally  knew 
him  well,  and  is  well  fitted  to  appreciate  his  marvellous  and 
magnificent  exploits  as  a  discoverer.  Professor  Tyndall  is  also 
a  great  master  in  the  kingdoms  of  science ;  but  passages  in  his 
book  indicate  more  self-consciousness,  the  absence  of  that  pro¬ 
found  humility  which  was  as  marked  a  feature  in  Faraday  as 
his  astonishing  prevision  and  insight.  “  It  was  my  wish  and 
“  aspiration,’’  says  Dr.  Tyndall,  “  to  play  the  part  of  Schiller  to 
“  this  Goethe.”  We  have  no  objection  to  his  proclaiming  his 
hero  and  teacher  to  be  a  Goethe ;  it  would  have  been  more 
modest  to  have  permitted  some  other  pen  to  have  pronounced 
him  to  be  a  Schiller.  We  trust  this  does  not  seem  a  very  severe 
remark.  Of  the  admirable  traits  of  Faraday’s  personal  cha¬ 
racter,  this  volume  will  scarcely  afford  many  illustrations  beyond 
those  with  which  most  persons  are  familiar.  It  is  known  that 
he  was  the  son  of  very  humble  parents ;  born  at  Newington 
butts,  September  22nd,  1791  ;  his  father  w’as  a  smith.  When, 
years  since,  ho  was  resting  and  refreshing  himself  in 
Switzerland,  at  the  village  of  Interlaken,  enjoying  the  Jung- 
Irau  sunsets,  he  was  especially  interested  in  watching  the  Swiss 
nailers  making  their  nails ;  and  in  his  little  journal,  as  Professor 
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Tyndall  says,  “  He  incidentally  throws  a  luminous  beam  upon 
‘‘himself,  when  he  says,  ‘Clout  nail-making  goes  on  here 
“  ‘  rather  considerably,  and  is  a  very  neat  and  pretty  operation 
“  ‘  to  observe.  I  love  a  smithes  shop,  and  anything  relating  to 
“  ‘  smithery — my  father  was  a  smith,^  ’’  When  Faraday  was 
thirteen  years  old,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  and  book¬ 
binder,  in  Blandford  Street,  Manchester  Square  ;  here  he  spent 
eight  years  of  his  life,  and  worked  a  short  time  as  a  journeyman 
elsewhere. 

Thus,  Faraday  was  one  of  those  poor  children  of  knowledge, 
destined,  without  any  adventitious  aids,  beyond  those  he  was 
able  to  command  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius  and  character, 
to  take  his  place  in  his  own  right,  among  the  ornaments  and 
benefactors  of  his  race.  Some  members  of  the  Royal  Institution 
introduced  Faraday  to  Davy’s  last  lectures  there ;  the  youtli 
took  notes  of  them,  wrote  them  fairly  out,  and  sent  them  to 
Davy,  entreating  him  at  the  same  time  to  enable  him  to  quit 
trade,  wdiich  he  detested,  and  to  follow  science,  which  he  loved. 
It  is  to  the  amiable  and  eminent  Sir  Humphrey’s  honour  that 
the  application  was  not  made  in  vain;  while,  judging  from 
w’hat  Faraday  was,  it  seems  as  though  he  must  have  given  some 
hints,  either  in  his  reports  of  the  lectures,  or  in  his  interview 
with  the  great  chemist,  of  those  latent  powers,  w  hich  w  ere  to  bo 
exhibited  in  such  opulence  before  the  scientific  mind  of  Europe. 
Davy  procured  the  engagement  of  the  young  man  as  his 
chexnical  assistant  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  the  reader  may 
conceive  wdth  wdiat  joy  he  would  bid  farew’ell  to  the  book¬ 
binder’s  tools,  and  enter  his  more  congenial  relations  with 
batteries  and  alembics.  Among  his  early  helps  in  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  knowledge,  ho  speaks  wdth  a  great  deal  of  affection  of 
the  Con  vernations  of  !Mrs.  ^larcet.  In  her  books,  he  says,  in  the 
hours  after  work,  he  found  the  beginning  of  his  jdiilosophy ; 
her  conversations  on  chemistry  gave  him  his  first  foundations 
in  tliat  science,  the  articles  in  the  Encylopmlia  Brittannica  his 
first  iTiformation  on  electricity.  Of  those  years  he  says  himself, 
in  a  letter  to  the  eminent  savant  De  la  Rive,  of  Geneva : — 


“  T)o  not  suppose  that  I  was  a  very  deep  thinker,  or  w'as  marked  as  a 
precocious  person.  I  was  a  very  lively  imaginative  person,  and  could 
believe  in  the  Arabian  Nights  as  easily  as  in  the  Fncyclopcvdia.  But 
facts  were  important  to  me,  and  saved  me.  I  could  trust  a  fact,  and 
always  cross-examined  an  assertion.  So  when  I  questioned  Mrs. 
^larcet’s  book  by  such  little  experiments  as  I  could  find  means  to  per¬ 
form,  and  found  it  true  to  the  facts  as  I  could  understand  them,  I  felt 
that^  1  had  got  hold  of  an  anchor  in  chemical  knowledge,  an  clung 
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fast  to  it  Thence  my  deep  veneration  for  Mrs.  Marcet — first  as  one 
who  had  conferred  great  personal  good  and  pleasure  on  me ;  and  then 
as  one  able  to  convey  the  truth  and  principle  of  those  boundless  fields 
of  knowledge  which  concern  natural  things,  to  the  young,  untaught, 
and  inquiring  mind. 

You  may  imagine  my  delight  when  I  came  to  know  Mrs.  Marcet 
personally ;  how  often  I  cast  my  thoughts  backwards,  delighting  to 
connect  the  past  and  the  present ;  how  often,  when  sending  a  paper  to 
her  as  a  thank-offering,  I  thought  of  my  first  instructress,  and  such 
like  thoughts  will  remain  with  me. 

**  I  have  some  such  thoughts  even  as  regards  your  own  father ;  who 
was,  I  may  say,  the  first  who  personally,  at  Geneva,  and  afterwards  by 
correspondence,  encouraged,  and  by  that  sustained,  me.’^ 


He  soon  assured  tlio  friends  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  him 
that  their  confidence  was  well  founded.  Davy  entrusted  to  him 
some  easy  analysis,  lie  went  with  his  friend  and  master,  Sir 
Humphrey,  upon  a  scientific  excursion  to  Home.  In  181G  ho 
contributed  his  first  paper  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 
an  analysis  of  some  caustic  lime  from  Tuscany,  w  hich  had  been 
sent  to  Davy  by  the  Duchess  of  Monte  Itosa.  In  1818  he  cor¬ 
rected  some  experiments  and  explanations  concerning  sounding 
flames,  which  had  been  offered  by  De  la  Hive,  the  elder.  In  1 821 
he  married,  and  brought  his  young  wife  to  the  rooms  he  occu¬ 
pied  ill  the  Iloyal  Institution  ;  there  for  forty-six  years  lie  re¬ 
sided  in  the  apartments  previously  occupied  by  Young,  Davy, 
and  Brando.  AYc  notice  that  Dr.  Tyndall  has  been  a  little 
censured  for  the  high  place  he  assigns  to  Faraday,  and  the 
glowing  terms  of  eulogy  in  which  he  speaks  of  him.  From  such 
a  man,  and  in  such  an  age  as  ours,  the  fault  is  not  only 
amiable,  it  is  admirable,  while  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
language  itself  is  unjust ;  in  fact,  it  is  properly  an  oration,  or 
eulogy,  lie  says,  ‘‘Taking  him  for  all  and  all,  I  think  it  will 
“be  conceded  that  Michael  Faraday  was  the  greatest  experi- 
^  mental  philosopher  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  I  will  add 
^  the  opinion,  that  the  progress  of  future  research  'will  tend  not 
to  dim  or  to  diminish,  but  to  enhance  and  to  glorify  the  labours 
^  of  this  mighty  investigator.’’  AYhilc  this  is  Dr.  Tyndall’s 
opinion  of  the  philosojiher,  his  estimate  is  equally  lofty  of  the 
man.  The  life  of  Faraday  was,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  consecrated 
lie;  few  lives  seem  to  us  to  shine  out  more  illustriously;  'with  a 
priestly  power,  ho  seems  always  and  only  conscious 
hat  he  is  appointed  to  pace  the  high  altars  of  know  ledge,  and 
^^tch  and  trim  the  ever-burning  lamp.  Dr.  Tyndall  wcU  and 
reverently  speaks  of  his  thoughts  as  often  more  inspired  than 
ogical,  till  ho  came  to  experiment  to  prove  bis  inspiration  true. 
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“  Faraday  was  more  than  a  philosopher/^  he  says;  *‘he  was  a 
“  prophet,  and  often  wrought  by  an  inspiration,  to  be  under- 
“  stood  by  sympathy  alone/'  The  lofty  and  prophetic  character 
of  his  mind  is  shown  by  his  eulogist,  in  his  entire  and  unselfish 
dedication  to  the  highest  intuitions  and  pursuits  of  his  mind. 
Illustrating  this,  we  must  quote  the  following  paragraph,  in 
which  Dr.  Tyndall  illustrates  the  noble  abandonment  of  his  hero 
to  the  purposes  of  science  : — 

While  once  conversing  with  Faraday  on  science  in  its  relations  to 
commerce  and  litigation,  he  said  to  me,  that  at  a  certain  period  of  his 
career,  he  was  forced  definitely  to  ask  himself,  and  finally  to  decide, 
whether  he  should  make  wealth  or  science  the  pursuit  of  his  life.  He 
could  not  serve  both  masters,  and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  choose 
between  them.  After  the  discovery  of  magneto-electricity  his  fame 
was  so  noised  abroad,  that  the  commercial  world  would  hardly  have 
considered  any  remuneration  too  high  for  the  aid  of  abilities  like  his. 
Even  .before  he  became  so  famous,  he  had  done  a  little  professional 
business.’*  This  was  the  phrase  he  applied  to  his  purely  commercial 
work.  His  friend,  Richard  Phillips,  for  example,  had  induced  him  to 
undertake  a  number  of  analyses,  Avhich  produced,  in  the  year  1830,  an 
addition  to  his  income  of  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  ;  and  in  1831, 
a  still  greater  addition.  He  had  only  to  will  it  to  raise  in  1832  his 
professional  business  income  to  5,000/.  a  year.  Indeed,  this  is  a  wholly 
insufticient  estimate  of  what  he  might,  with  ease,  have  realised  annually 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life. 

While  rcstudying  the  Experimental  Researches  with  reference  to 
the  present  memoir,  the  conversation  with  Faraday  licre  alluded  to 
came  to  my  recollection,  and  I  sought  to  ascertain  the  period  when  the 
question,  “  wealth  or  science,”  had  presented  itself  wdth  such  emphasis 
to  his  mind.  I  fixed  upon  the  year  1831  or  1832,  for  it  seemed  beyond 
the  range  of  human  power  to  pursue  science  as  he  had  done  during  the 
subsequent  years,  and  to  pursue  commercial  w  ork  at  the  same  time. 
To  test  this  conclusion,  I  asked  permission  to  see  his  accounts,  and  on 
my  ow’n  responsibility,  1  wdll  state  the  result.  In  1832,  his  profes¬ 
sional  business  income,  instead  of  rising  to  5,000/.,  or  more,  fell  from 
1,090/.  45.  to  155/.  95.  From  this  it  fell  with  slight  oscillations  to 
92/.  in  1837,  and  to  zero  in  1838.  Retw'cen  1839  and  1815  it  never, 
except  in  one  instance,  exceeded  22/. ;  being  for  the  most  part  much 
under  this.  The  exceptional  year  referred  to  was  that  in  which  he  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  were  engaged  by  Government  to  write  a  report  on 
the  Haswell  Colliery  explosion,  and  then  his  business  income  rose  to 
112/.  From  the  end  of  1845  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Faraday’s  annual 
professional  business  income  was  exactly  zero.  Taking  the  duration  of 
his  life  into  account,  this  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  apprentice  to  a  book¬ 
binder,  had  to  decide  between  a  fortune  of  150,000/.  on  the  one  side, 
and  his  unendowed  science  on  the  other.  He  chose  tlie  latter,  and 
died  a  poor  man.  But  his  was  the  glory  of  holding  aloft  among  the 
nations  the  scientific  name  of  England  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 
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In  the  same  spirit  he  cherished  a  modest  disregard  to  the 
visible  marks  and  assurances  of  fame.  lie  was  indeed  laden 
with  scientific  honours  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  ‘‘  Without,  I 
“ imagine, says  Tyndall,  ‘‘a  dissentient,  ho  was  regarded  as 
*4he  prince  of  the  physical  investigators  of  the  present  age.’' 
hut  when  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  was  ofiered  to 
him,  he  had  the  noble  modesty  to  decline  that  post  of  eminent 
honour,  in  harmony  with  his  own  quiet  instincts,  and  with  the 
quiet  wishes  of  his  wife.  Such  are  the  glimpses  wo  obtain  of 
the  man,  glimpses  of  the  character  which  shines  out  upon  us  as 
a  whole  in  the  very  beautiful  and  impressive  portraits  which 
adorn  and  add  to  the  little  volume — a  most  humble,  yet  firm, 
royal,  self-reliant  man.  Tyndall  says,  I  once  took  the  liberty 
“  of  censuring  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Dean  of 
“  St.  Paul’s ;  he  subscribed  himself  ‘  humbly  yours,’  and  I  ob- 
“jected  to  the  adverb.  ‘  Well,  but  Tyndall,'  he  said,  ‘  I  am 
“  *  humble,  and  still  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think  I  am 
“  ‘  not  also  proud.’  ” 

These,  as  wo  have  remarked,  are  the  lights  which  reveal  the 
character  of  the  man.  In  Faraday  it  would  seem  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  case,  that  the  moral  controlled  and  gave  force  to  the 
intellectual  being ;  the  emotional  nature  became  one  with  the 
intelligence ;  and,  as  is  always  the  case  where  this  is,  gave 
grandeur  and  eminent  dignity  to  the  intellect.  Hence  Dr. 
Tyndall  notices  with  admiration  his  love  of  truth ;  of  course  wo 
do  not  mean  in  the  mere  inferior  sense,  that  of  course,  but  in 
the  unhappiness  produced  in  Faraday’s  mind  by  all  doubtful 
knowledge.  lie  hated  what  is  called  doubtful  knowledge,  ho 
could  not  condescend  to  reason  upon  data  which  admitted  of 
doubt,  and  he  hastened  to  transfer  such  either  to  the  region  of 
definite  ignorance,  or  to  show  its  certainty,  and  to  permit  it  to  bo 
doubtful  no  more.  Be  one  thing  or  other,  he  seemed  to  say  to 
all  unproved  hypothesis ;  either  come  out  as  a  solid  truth,  or 
disappear  as  a  convicted  lie.  Ilis  mind  moved  in  a  marvellous 
region  of  hypothesis,  and  yet  the  habitual  caution  of  his  nature 
ever  prevented  him  from  being  deceived  himself,  and  still  more 
faithfully  held  him  back  from  deceiving  others.  If  a  phantom 
hypothesis  gleamed  before  him,  and  he  followed  it,  and  convicted 
it,  the  disappointment  was  to  himself  alone.  This  great  intel¬ 
ligence,  unlike  some  we  might  mention  in  our  day,  did  not 
hurriedly  exalt  his  fancy  to  a  fact,  and  upon  a  fabulous  and 
hypothetical  fact,  rear  the  structure  of  a  stately  philosophy, 
fhis  is  the  more  remarkable  in  him,  as  we  learn  that  with  all 
hi8  native  sweetness  and  gentleness,  he  had  underneath,  the 
heart  and  the  heat  of  a  volcano,  was  a  man  of  an  exceeding  fiery 
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and  excitable  nature,  but  high  self-discipline  had  converted  what 
would  have  been  a  waste  of  passion  into  central  motive  power. 
It  may  be  safely  doubted  whether  any  mind,  ungifted  by  a  bold 
and  grand  imagination,  ever  conferred  upon  the  world  any 
great  result  and  discovery.  This  must  have  been  a  faculty  as 
eminent  in  Galilio,  Columbus,  or  Newton,  in  Watt  or  iu 
Livingstone,  as  in  the  Homers  or  Sliakespeares,  the  poets  who 
have,  in  popular  estimation,  appeared  to  monopolise  the  func¬ 
tion.  In  Faraday  it  ^vas  eminently  sublime  and  clear.  He 
“  rose  from  smallest  beginnings  to  grandest  ends.”  There 
“  occur,”  continues  our  author,  “  dark  sayings  difficult  to  be 
understood,  which  sometimes  disturbs  my  confidence  in  his 
“  conclusions.  It  must,  however,  alw^ays  be  remembered  that 
he  w^orks  at  the  very  boundary  of  our  knowledge,  and  that 
“  his  mind  habitually  dwells  in  the  ‘  boundless  contiguity  of 
‘‘  ‘  shade,’  by  w  hich  that  knowledge  is  surrounded.  Hut  amidst 
‘‘  so  much  which  is  dark,  w  o  have  flashes  of  w^ondrous  insight 
and  utterances,  which  seem  less  the  product  of  reasoning  than 
“  of  revelation.”  Such  is  the  estimate  a  competent  mind  forms 
of  this  great  intelligence,  so  that  in  fact  ordinary  minds,  even 
with  some  considerable  mental  furniture,  are  almost  unable  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  w^orkshop  in  wdiich  lie  was  constantly 
employed.  We  may  talk  of  natural  forces  and  speak  of  their 
unity  and  convertibility,  and  of  those  attractions,  repulsions, 
and  motions  which  constitute  the  wdiole  stock  of  the  energy  or 
working  power  of  the  w’orld  ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  going  down  among  them,  realising  their  w^ork,  beholding 
them  all  as  so  many  factors  actively  engaged,  laying  the  finger 
upon  the  law  of  their  concent aneous  labour,  and  coining  forth 
from  the  forge  and  the  factory  with  the  demonstration  lucid 
and  clear  to  the  eye  of  science.  Faraday  turned  his  eye  and 
hand  to  the  most  occult  paths  and  places  of  nature.  The  lec¬ 
turer,  among  others,  gives  w'hat  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  striking 
and  delicate  illustration  of  this  in  Faraday’s  dealing  with  space. 
It  seems  manifest  that  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  can  traverse 
pure  space  just  as  gravitating  force  does,  and  as  the  statical 
forces  do.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  space  has  a  magnetic  force 
of  its  own  :  but  this  character  of  space  is  not  to  be  confused  and 
confounded  with  matter  ;  mere  space  cannot  act  as  matter  docs. 
Fure  space  Faraday  assumed  to  bo  the  true  magnetic  zero,  but 
ho  pushed  on  his  inquiries  to  ascertain  whether  among  material 
substances  there  may  not  be  some  wdiich  resemble  space.  The 
most  uninformed  reader  must,  we  think,  feel  a  lively  and  sen¬ 
sible  agitation  at  the  boldness  of  the  hypothesis.  He  exposed 
a  bubble  of  nitrogen  in  the  air,  in  the  magnetic  field  ;  on  the 
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Bupervension  of  the  power  the  bubble  retreated  from  the  mag¬ 
net.  This  might  have  seemed  to  prove  to  a  less  acute  observer, 
that  nitrogen  was  diamagnetic  ;  but  Faraday  knew  that  retreat 
in  a  medium  composed  in  part  of  oxygen  might  be  due  to  the 
attraction  of  the  latter  gas,  and  not  to  the  repulsion  of  the  gas 
immersed  in  it ;  but  if  nitrogen  be  really  diamagnetic,  then  a 
bubble  or  bulb,  filled  with  a  dense  gas,  will  overcome  one  filled 
with  a  rarer  gas.  From  the  cross-piece  of  his  torsion  balance 
he  suspended  his  bulbs  of  nitrogen  at  equal  distances  from  tlio 
magnetic  axis,  and  found  that  the  rarefaction,  or  the  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  gas  in  either  of  the  bulbs,  had  not  the  slightest 
influence.  When  the  magnetic  force  was  developed,  the  bulbs 
remained  in  their  first  position,  even  when  one  was  filled  with 
nitrogen,  and  the  other  as  far  as  possible  exhausted.  Nitrogen, 
in  fact,  acted  like  space  itself  ;■  it  was  neither  magnetic  nor  dia¬ 
magnetic.  Such  delicate  and  luminous  experiments  as  these 
show  how,  to  the  mind  of  Faraday,  every  experimental  result 
became  instantly  enlarged  by  his  imagination.  The  little  in¬ 
stance  became  to  him  fraught  with  immense  and  infinite  con¬ 
sequences.  Put  the  little  demonstration,  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  by  the  side  of  his  immense  discovery  on  tlie  magneti¬ 
sation  of  light,  which  Tyndall  says  is  like  the  Weswishorn 
“among  the  mountains,  high,  beautiful,  and  alone.^’  lie 
did  not  generaKse  rashly  and  without  demonstration ;  but 
the  demonstration  given,  his  strength  of  generalisation  swept 
on  and  swept  round,  until,  as  the  author  says,  ho  dis¬ 
solved  all  idea  of  magnitude.  Looking  first  upon  every  insu¬ 
lated  conductor  as  the  inner  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar,  an 
insulated  sphere  in  the  middle  of  a  room  is  such  a  coating,  the 
walls  are  the  outer  coating,  the  air  between  both  is  the  insu¬ 
lator  that,  abolish  the  walls  of  the  room,  abolish  the  earth  itself, 
and  to  him  the  sun  and  all  the  planets  only  became  the  outer 
coating  of  his  jar.  Thus  the  reader  may  partially  see  how  vast 
was  the  workshop  of  the  man,  and  what  imperishable  conse¬ 
quences  attach  to  those  experiments  and  reasons  which  were  the 
manipulations  of  his  bold,  imaginative,  patient,  and  applying 
mind.  The  lines  of  magnetic  force  were  continually  before 
His  eyes,  determining  his  great  discovery  of  magneto-elec- 
tricity;  the  greatest  experimental  result,  Tyndall  thinks,  ever 
attained  by  an  investigator,  the  Mont  Blanc  of  Faraday’s  own 
achievements.  He  gave  to  science  a  truth  of  infinite  suggcstivc- 
ness.  It  was  like  his  own  statement,  when  he  speaks  of  his 
experiment  on  the  electro-magnet.  ‘‘  In  this  experiment,”  he 
says,  “  we  may,  I  think,  justly  say  that  a  ray  of  light  is  elcc- 
**  trified,  and  the  electric  forces  illuminated.”  And  this  is  the 
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effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  his  researches  and  discoveries. 
The  electric  line  of  force  becomes  illuminated,  and  the  illiimi^ 
nation  streams  through  and  lightens  up  every  part  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Wo  feel  this  in  his  beautiful  demonstrations  of  the 
magnetisation  of  light,  perhaps  especially  because  it  seems  so 
distinctly  to  illustrate  the  correlation  of  forces,  and  that  the 
various  forms  under  which  the  powers  of  matter  are  made 
manifest  have  one  common  origin  ;  in  other  words,  are  directly 
related,  mutually  dependent  and  convertible,  and  possess  equiva¬ 
lents  of  power  in  their  action.  While,  perhaps,  his  remarks  on 
the  creation  of  force  seem  to  sustain,  from  another  point  of 
view,  this  inter-dependency,  they  were  elicited  by  the  dis- 
cussion  as  to  whether  chemical  action  or  metallic  contact  might 
bo  the  real  source  of  voltaic  electricity,  as  was  always  the  case. 
While  replying  to  the  present  question,  Faraday  gave  utterance 
to  pregnant  truths,  only  to  be  hereafter  distinctly  seen. 

‘*The  contact  theory,”  he  urged,  ‘‘assumes  that  a  force  which  is 
able  to  overcome  powerful  resistance,  as  for  instance  that  of  the  con¬ 
ductors,  good  or  bad,  through  which  the  current  passes,  and  that  again 
of  the  electrolytic  action  w^hcrc  bodies  are  decomposed  by  it,  can  arise 
out  of  nothing ;  that  without  any  change  in  the  acting  matter,  or  the 
consumption  of  any  generating  force,  a  current  shall  be  produced  which 
shall  go  on  for  ever  against  a  constant  resistance,  or  only  be  stopped, 
as  in  the  voltaic  trough,  by  the  ruins  wdiich  its  exertion  has  heaped 
up  in  its  own  course.  This  would  indeed  be  a  creation  of  power ^  and 
is  like  no  other  force  in  nature.  AVe  have  many  processes  by  which 
the  form  of  the  power  may  be  so  changed,  that  an  apparent  conversion 
of  one  into  the  other  takes  place.  So  we  can  change  chemical  force 
into  the  electric  current,  or  the  current  into  chemical  force.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  experiments  of  Seebeck  and  Peltier  show  the  convertibility  of 
heat  and  electricity;  and  others  by  Oersted  and  myself  show  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  JJut  in  no  case,  not  even  in 
those  of  the  Gymnotus  and  Torpedo,  is^there  a  pure  creation  or  a  production 
of  power  without  a  corresponding  exhaustion  of  something  to  supply 

It  is  not  in  the  course  of  such  a  paper  as  this  that  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  character  like  that  of  Faraday’s  can  be  wdth  any 
distinctness  seen.  It  is  not  even  from  such  a  volume  as  Dr. 
Tyndall’s  that  we  can  do  more  than  attempt  to  form  a  judgment 
ot  its  great  outlines  ;  we  hope  that  before  long  we  sliall  have 
presented  to  us  some  comprehensive  epitome  of  the  life,  which 
shall  yet  enable  us  to  see  more  of  its  unobtrusive  beauties,  and 
digest,  with  some  measure  of  distinctness,  the  w’orks  wdiich  have 
given  him  so  eminent  a  fame.  Faraday  wms,  as  our  readers 
well  know,  a  devout  and  simple  believer  in  the  “truth  as  it  is 
“  in  Jesus.”  Like  Jfewton,  he  penetrated  into  the  deepest 
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inv8tm<?s  of  tlie  temple  of  tlie  universe,  to  adore  and  to  kneel.  The 
friendly  lecturer  says,  that  ‘‘ during  fifteen  years  he  never  men- 
“  tioned  religion  to  me  save  when  1  drew  him  on  to  tlie  subject.^’ 
He  continues  to  inform  us  that  even  then  ho  did  not  manifest 
any  desire  to  improve  the  occasion ;  and  we  are  certainly  not 
surprised  at  it.  A  discussion  on  religious  faith  between  Tyn¬ 
dall  and  Faraday  could  not,  we  suppose,  result  in  much. 
What  is  interesting  to  us  is,  that  liis  sceptical  friend  assures 
us  he  believed  the  human  heart  to  be  swayed  by  a  power  to 
“  which  science  or  logic  opened  no  approach  ;  and  this  faith 
held  in  perfect  tolerance  the  faiths  of  others,  and  strengthened 
and  beautified  his  life.’’  It  is  easy,  we  think,  to  see  how 
science,  to  the  mind  of  Faraday,  instead  of  becoming,  what  it 
is  to  so  many,  a  curtain  and  a  veil  before  the  eyes,  became 
rather  as  a  wing  to  help  and  to  aid.  The  great  object  of  the 
last  investigation  he  ever  undertook  was  the  decision  of  the 
question,  “  Whetlier  magnetic  force  requires  time  for  its  propa- 
“  gation  We  could  almost  think,  if  Professor  Tyndall  would 
familiarise  his  mind  with  some  of  those  problems  of  time  and 
space  which  were  Faraday constant  occupation,  he  might 
himself  cease  to  scoff  and  sneer  at  Christians  for  their  belief 
in  such  ancient  traditions  as  those  of  miracles  and  prayer. 
Faraday  himself,  however,  humble  and  reverent  believer  that 
he  w  as,  giving  out  hymns,  and  engaging  in  prayer,  and  preach¬ 
ing  among  the  friends  with  whom  he  worshipped,  did  not,  we 
believe,  always  escape  the  suspicion  of  dangerous  j)roclivities  to 
infidelity.  What  man  has  escaped,  who  has  ever  succeeded  in 
enlarging  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  ?  Is  not  an  in¬ 
fidel  one  who  attempts  to  demonstrate  to  the  worm  that  the 
universe  is  larger  than  its  own  nutshell  ?  or  to  the  caterpillar, 
that  the  heavens  arc  higher  and  the  earth  broader  than  the 
cabbage-leaf  upon  w  hich  it  crawls  ?  Once,  when  at  the  British 
Association  at  Oxford,  Faraday  was  repeating  his  famous  ex¬ 
periment  of  eliciting  a  spark  from  a  magnet.  In  the  midst  of 
his  surprising  and  successful  experiments,  a  pompous  and  ple¬ 
thoric  dean  entered  the  room.  It  w^as  a  long  time  before  he 
could  make  out  what  was  going  on  ;  he  inquired  again,  ho  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  stood  near  to  Faraday.  As  well  as  the  thing 
could  be  explained  to  such  a  being,  Professor  Daniel  tried  to 
whisper  to  the  dignitary  the  meaning  of  the  experiment.  He 
looked  at  the  spark,  then  his  face  settled  into  a  severe  serious¬ 
ness,  as  lie  reprovingly  exclaimed,  ‘‘  I  am  sorry  for  it !  I  am 
sorry  for  it !  Pompously  shaking  his  head,  he  walked  away, 
still  exclaiming,  ‘‘  Sorry  for  it !  **  Reaching  the  door,  he  put 
bis  hand  upon  the  handle,  turned  round  again  and  exclaimed. 
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“  Indeed  I  am  sorry  for  it !  It’s  putting  new  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  incendiary  !  It  was  at  a  time  when  rick- 
burning  was  not  uncommon  in  England.  The  Oxford  news- 
papers  gave  this  choice  specimen  of  cultivated  ecclesiastical 
wisdom  the  credit  of  saying,  “  It  is  putting  new  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  infidel !  Tyndall  vindicates  the  dean  from  the 
latter  charge.  Ily  all  means  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt ; 
but  wo  expect  that  with  him  the  terms  were  like  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  forces,  and  w^ere  quite  convertible.  His 
was  a  mind — and  there  are  many  such — only  able  to  behold, 
wdiero  Faraday  saw  the  electric  force  and  the  magnetic  beam, 
guiding  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  and  being  through 
the  great  profundities  of  space,  the  little  cookshop  theory  of 
the  universe,  the  much  trembling,  fearing,  suffering  chird  of 
man,  recoiled  with  a  spasm  of  alarm,  exclaiming,  “  How  will 
“  that  affect  my  haystacks  ?  As  we  have  seen  in  a  clergy¬ 
man  a  dolt  and  an  idiot,  wx  arc  w^ll  pleased,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  quote  the  very  beautiful  and  graceful  eulogy  from  ^Ir. 
IVitcdiard^s  sermon  appended  to  the  lluhean  Lectures,  on  the 
“  Analogies  of  Zs'ature  and  Grace,’’  on  the  “  Analogv  of  Intel- 
“  lectual  Progress  to  Keligious  Growth.’  We  have  seldom  met 
with  a  piece  of  more  charming  homage  paid  by  a  clergyman 
to  one  wdiom,  wdiile  he  honours  as  the  intellectual  giant,  he 
docs  not  remove  from  the  region  of  his  affections,  although  he 
knows  him  as  a  believer  and  a  teacher  in  a  different  section  of 
the  Church  to  his  owm.  It  is  in  a  passage  in  wdiich  Mr. 
Pritchard  refutes  as  “  fond  and  w’cak  ”  the  calumnv,  that  the 
religion  of  the  cross  of  Christ  has  become  among  living 
“  philosophers  a  fable,  past  and  obsolete.” 

One  great  name,  however,  still  remains,  and  I  conclude.  It  ms 
among  the  names  of  living  men  when  I  first  thought  of  this  address  to 
you,  it  is  now  the  name  of  one  living  among  the  blessed.  It  is  but 
little  for  me  to  remind  you  that  a  greater  philosopher  than  Michael 
Faraday  has  rarely  been  known  among  us  wdthin  the  memorv  of  recent 
times ;  but  I  am  bold  to  add  that  never  have  wo  known  a  man  who 
more  perfectly  exhibited  the  meekness,  the  peaceableness,  the  humility, 
the  blaraelessness,  of  the  true  child  of  God.  I  am  not  consciously  ex¬ 
aggerating  wdicn  1  say  that  there  went  forth  a  virtue  from  that  Christian 
man,  which  made  those  who  had  come  from  his  presence  feel  happier, 
and,  1  may  venture  to  say,  even  better  men.  Think  not  I  am  thus 
striving  to  laud  the  creature,  1  am  rather  praising  the  Creator  by  whose 
Divine  Spirit  our  Faraday  was  made  what  he  was. 

Nevertheless  this  great  and  good  man  never  obtruded  the  strength  of 
his  faith  upon  those  whom  he  publicly  addressed ;  upon  piinciple  he 
was  habitually  reticent  on  such  topics,  because  he  believed  they  were 
ill  suited  for  the  ordinary  assemblages  of  men.  Yet  on  more  than  one 
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occasion  when  ho  had  been  discoursing  on  some  of  the  magnificent  pre- 
arran^cments  of  Divine  Providence,  so  lavishly  scattered  in  nature,  I 
have  seen  him  struggle  to  repress  the  emotion  which  was  visibly  striving 
for  utterance ;  and  then  at  the  last,  with  one  single  far-reaching  word, 
he  would  just  hint  at  his  meaning  rather  than  express  it.  On  such 
occasions  he  only  who  had  ears  to  hear,  could  hear. 

With  all  this  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  nature,  Faraday  neverthe¬ 
less  was  a  man  of  resolute  decision ;  for  his  gentleness  was  not  so  much 
constitutional  to  the  man,  as  it  was  the  result  of  the  discipline  of  a  holy 
hfe. 

For  my  owm  part,  I  know  little  that  is  more  touching  than  one  habit 
of  this  great  and  good  man’s  ways.  During  the  week,  or  a  part  of  it, 
his  thoughts,  as  you  know,  would  be  occupied  in  those  deep  investiga¬ 
tions  of  nature  which  will  make  his  name  honoured  wherever  the  annuls 
of  science  are  read :  but  w’hcn  the  week’s  work  was  done,  and  often 
when  the  day’s  work  was  done,  he  would  quietly  retire  among  a  few 
plain,  and  for  the  most  part  Christian  people,  whose  aim  is  to  livo 
after  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  model  of  the  primitive  Apostolic 
Church ;  and  there,  I  am  told,  he  would  open  the  Dible  and  expound 
the  Scriptures  with  a  benign  tenderness,  and  childlike  simplicity,  and 
depth  of  personal  experience,  'which  would  have  astonished,  had  it  not 
so  gravely  impressed,  his  hearers.  Strange  to  say,  some  of  the  last  of 
these  loving  expositions  of  God’s  Holy  Word  were  ministered  in  this 
very  town  less  than  four  years  ago. 

For  Michael  Faraday  it  were  incongruous  to  erect  a  statue  of  marble, 
or  of  bronze.  His  name  is  inscribed  upon  the  imperishable  truths 
which  his, genius  brought  to  light.  Do  you,  'who  listen,  thank  God 
who  giveth  such  grace  to  man.  Let  us,  who  survive  him,  and  who 
knew  him— and  all  who  knew  him,  knew  liim  as  a  friend — let  us,  by 
imitating  his  gentle  bearing,  his  truthful  speoeh,  liis  noiseless  persever¬ 
ance,  his  peaceful  simplicity  of  life,  endeavour  to  hand  down  the  image 
of  his  character  to  the  generation  that  succeeds  us.  In  him  was  ex¬ 
hibited  the  truth  of  that  Divine  Philosophy  of  the  (xospel  of  Christ,  in 
which  it  is  written, — 

Blessed  are  the  mccic :  for  iheg  shall  inherit  the  Earth. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God. 

Finally,  a  ‘‘  great  man-child,”  his  friend  and  biographer  calls 
him ;  and  the  epithet  seems  admirably  expressive,  if  the 
philosophic  mind  was  pervaded  by  that  calm  and  controlling 
sense  of  order  which  kept  all  his  impulses  and  imaginations  in 
their  place,  and  accurately  weighed  the  worth  of  all  his  disco¬ 
veries  ;  he  yet  seems  to  have  had  the  noblest  and  keenest  sensa¬ 
tions  of  enjoyment  amidst  the  magnificences  of  nature.  Wo 
read  that  thunderstorms  and  sunsets  produced  a  kind  of  ecstasy 
in  his  mind,  and  we  can  well  believe  it ;  the  pomp  and.  furniture 
of  palaces  were  as  nothing  to  him  in  comparison  with  these,  to 
bis  mind,  so  grand  and  suggestive  displays  of  nature,  working 
thus  the  marvels  he  sought  to  explore  and  to  explain.  And 
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there  are  anecdotes  which  we  believe  are  quite  aulhontic 
although  Dr.  Tyndall  only  slightly  alludes  to  them,  which  show 
the  innate  independence  of  the  man.  The  anecdote  of  the  pen. 
sion  he  received  from  the  Government  of  Lord  ^lelbourno  is 
wo  believe,  pretty  well  known.  When  Sir  llobort  Teel  retired 
from  office,  in  1835,  he  had  just  recommended  Faraday  to  the 
king  as  worthy  of  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  ;  the  minute  was 
placed  into  the  liands  of  Lord  ^Melbourne,  who  sent  for  Mr. 
Faraday.  Lord  Melbourne  involved  him  in  some  discussions 
about  religion  and  politics,  evidently  with  the  idea  of  entrap¬ 
ping  Faraday  into  a  promise  to  support  the  Govermnent. 
Js'ot  iinding  Faraday  yielding,  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  great  philosopher  as  follows : — I  look  upon  the 
'‘whole  system  of  giving  pensions  to  literary  and  scientitic 
“  people  as  a  piece  of  gross  humbug  ;  it  is  gross  humbug  from 
“  beginning  to  end.  It — Here  Faraday  rose,  saying, 
“After  all  this,  my  lord,  I  perceive  that  my  business  with 
your  lordship  is  ended  ;  I  wish  you  good  morning.”  lie  went 
home,  and  wrote  the  following  note  to  the  l^remier ;  we  quote 
from  one  of  the  innumerable  publications  into  which  it  found  its 
way  at  the  time  : — 

My  I  .ord, — After  the  pithy  manner  in  which  your  lordsliip  was  plcas^^ 
to  express  your  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  pensions  that  ha'c 
been  granted  to  literary  and  scientific  persons,  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  relieve  you,  as  far  as  1  am  concerned,  from  all  further  uncasinosR. 
1  will  not  accept  any  favour  at  your  hands,  nor  at  the  hands  of  any 
Cabinet  of  which  you  are  a  member. — 1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
&c.,  &c. 

liOrd  ^lelbournc  characterised  this  as  a  most  impudent  letter. 
AV  c  are  glad  to  learn  from  Dr.  Tyndall,  how  ever,  that  he  did 
ultimately  WTito  an  apology  to  Faraday  for  the  words  ho  had  so 
strangely  permitted  himself  to  use.  Tradition  says,  indeed, 
that  it  w’as  not  to  Lord  Melbourne,  but  immediatelv  to  the  king, 
AVilliam  IV.,  F  araday  was  indebted  for  the  pension  he  ulti- 
matelv  received,  and  it  came  about  in  this  way  Ladv  Mary 
Fox  was  visiting  Sir  James  South,  and  saw’  on  his  table  a  little 
electrifying  machine,  which  excited  her  interest,  from  a 
story  told  upon  a  ticket  appended  to  it ;  it  w’as  the  first  electri¬ 
fying  machine  Faraday  ever  had  in  his  possession.  It  stood, 
w’hen  he  w'as  a  hard-w’orking  youth,  in  an  optician’s  window, 
marked  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  but  his  pocket  was  so  poorly 
furnished  that  he  w’as  unable  to  purchase  it,  and  could  only  olteu 
go  and  look  at  it,  and  turn  away  again  w  ith  grief.  At  last. 
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however,  he  saved  the  four-and-sixpence,  and  went  to  the  opti¬ 
cian’s  and  purchased  his  treasure.  In  all  the  early  experiments 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  eminence,  this  four-and- 
sixpenny  machine  was  his  sole  assistant ;  he  looked  at  it  with 
growing  affection,  and  it  was  almost  constantly  in  his  sight,  until 
he  gave  it  to  Sir  James  South ;  and  ho  used  to  say  that  it  reproved 
him  when  he  was  tempted  to  forget  how  much  ho  was  indebted 
to  Providence,  and  God’s  watchful  blessing  upon  his  own 
energies.  When  Lady  Mary  heard  of  the  dispute  between  the 
great  chemist  and  the  Premier,  touched  with  this  beautiful 
story,  she  was  interested  in  obtaining  a  true  version  of  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  her  verdict  upon  Faraday’s  letter  was 
rather  different  to  that  of  the  Premier’s.  She  said,  “  It  is 
“just  what  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  as  a  man  of  honour  and  of 
“merit,  he  could  not  have  written  otherwise.”  Lady  ^lary 
was  visiting  the  king  at  Brighton,  and  there  she  told  him  the 
whole  story  too,  and  tlie  story  of  P’araday’s  early  poverty,  and 
struggles,  and  fame.  It  was  just  the  story  to  affect  William 
IV. ;  he  was  pleased  with  every  part  of  it,  and  said,  “  That  man 
“  deserves  all  the  pension  that  Peel  promised,  and  he  shall  have 
“it  too;”  and  accordingly  Faraday  was  requested  to  accept 
the  pension,  not  as  a  gift  from  tho  Cabinet,  but  as  direct  from 
the  king.  This  is  a  very  pretty  story,  so  good  that  it  ought  to 
be  true,  and  indeed  the  slight  allusions  made  to  tho  circum¬ 
stances  by  Dr.  Tyndall,  seem  to  give  every  justification  to  the 
more  extended  version.  And  what  is  Faraday  now  ?  and,  in¬ 
quires  Dr.  Tyndall,  “  What  is  the  use  of  it  alli^”  To  which 
question  Faraday  himself  once  replied,  by  quoting  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin’s  question  and  his  reply,  “  What  is  the  use  of  an  infant  ? 
“  Endeavour  to  make  it  useful.”  Without  aiming  merely  to  be 
practical,  but  simply  to  enlarge,  and  while  enlarging,  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  dominions  and  certainties  of  knowledge,  the  results 
of  Faraday  are  everywhere.  The  application  of  electricity  to 
medical  purposes  is  Faraday’s  electricity ;  Faraday’s  current 
speeds  from  place  to  place  along  the  crossing  wires  ;  Faraday’s 
^’parks  throw  out  their  light  at  l)ungeness,  and  preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  magneto-electric  light 
round  our  coasts;  while  we  share  with  Dr.  Tyndall  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  time,  which  rectifies  and  disturbs  so  many  reputations, 
^’ill  exalt  and  illustrate  this,  and  bring  into  more  distinguished 
prominence  the  value  of  the  labours  of  the  philosopher,  even  as 
tho  study  of  the  life  makes  more  loveable  and  beautiful  the 
features  of  the  man. 
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II. 

EVERLASTING  PUNISHMENT* 

IN  February,  1864,  a  Declaration — no  matter  what  the  occasion 
whicli  called  it  forth — was  drawn  up  and  very  numerously 
signed  by  the  Presbyters  and  Deacons  in  Holy  Orders  of  the 
Church  in  England  and  Ireland,  declaring  the  firm  belief 
of  the  subscribers  that  the  Church  of  which  they  were 
members,  in  common  with  the  "whole  catholic  Church,  taught, 
in  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord,  that  “  the  punishment  of  the 
“cursed, equally  wdth  the  life  of  the  righteous,  is  everlasting.” 
With  the  terms  of  this  declaration,  the  writers  whose  books  have 
furnished  the  subject  of  this  paper  cordially  agree.  They  do  not, 
they  say,  believe  in  the  restoration  of  lapsed  intelligences  ;  they 
are  not  Uiiiversalists.  Yet  in  those  terms  lies  hid  the  point  on 
which  they  are  at  issue  with  many  of  the  subscribers,  and  a  large 
portion  of  orthodox  and  devout  Christendom  ;  and  this  fact  fur¬ 
nishes  an  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  conclusion  at  which 
almost  all  thoughtful  theologians  must  sooner  or  later  arrive, 
viz.,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pen  a  dogma  wdiich  shall,  upon  any 
article  whatever,  ensure  uniformity  of  faith,  even  amongst  those 
who  hold  it  honestly.  The  assertion  in  the  declaration  is,  virtu¬ 
ally,  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  equal  in  duration  with 
the  life  of  the  righteous.  ^Ir.  Litton  and  his  co-thinkers  admit 
it,  but  add  emphatically  that  the  punishment  which  is  thus  equal 


♦  1.  Life  or  Death t  the  Destiny  of  the  Soul  in  the  Future  State,  by 
E.  r.  Litton,  M.A.,  Larrister  at  Law.  Longniuns,  Green,  and 
Co.,  London. 

2.  The  Fopular  Ideas  of  Immortality y  Everlasting  Punishment,  and  the 

State  of  Separate  Souls  brought  to  the  test  of  Scripture.  By 
the  Rev.  'William  Ker,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Tipton.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co,,  London. 

3.  Endless  Sufferhig  not  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture.  B)’  Thomas  Davis, 

M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Roundhay,  Yorkshire.  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.,  London. 

4.  Everlasting  Punishment  not  Everlasting  Pam*  By  Roheit 

Keynoldson.  Elliot  Stock,  London. 
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is  not  everlasting  life  in  misery,  but  death — final,  irrevocable 
death.  The  subject  is  argued  with  great  ability  and  earnestness, 
as  will  be  found  by  those,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  legion, 
who  may  take  the  trouble  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry  with  the 
desire  of  obtaining  a  conscientious  conviction  upon  it.  In  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  Theology  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  infuse 
doubt  into  the  creed  of  an  earnest  man,  even  though  the  doubt 
relates  to  a  doctrine  not  underlying,  nor  essentially  connected 
with,  his  salvation.  Coleridge  has  well  observed  that  “  in  opin- 
“  ions  of  long  continuance,  and  in  which  we  had  never  before  been 

molested  by  a  single  doubt,  to  be  suddenly  convinced  of  an  error 
“  is  almost  like  being  convicted  of  a  fault.”  This  observation  was 
made  in  reference  to  philosophy  ;  it  is  equally  true  in  regard  to 
religion.  Few  men  become  systematic  Theologians,  or  even  in¬ 
telligently  devout,  without  undergoing  much  anxiety  and  per¬ 
plexity  in  their  pursuit  of  a  belief.  Once  at  rest,  they  evince  a 
natural  reluctance  to  renew  their  mental  disturbances.  Like 
emigrants  unused  to  the  tempestuous  ocean,  they  are  tempted  to 
quit  the  ship  when  she  arrives  at  her  first  quiet  haven,  even 
though  not  at  the  end  of  her  voyage.  And  when  a  man  has  not 
only  peace,  but  actual  comfort,  or  even  enjoyment,  in  his  laith, 
lie  is  still  more  disinclined  to  study  questions  which,  at  any  rate 
during  their  study,  must  occasion  some  disquietude.  There  may 
be  many  considerations  urged  to  explain  and  palliate  this  reluc¬ 
tance,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  right  under  any  circumstances. 
The  truth  which  is  an  attribute  of,  and  emanation  from,  God,  is 
absolute  truth,  and  that  must  be  the  object  of  anxious  search  to 
all  who  desire  to  know  God.  This  search  must  in  its  nature  be 
life-long,  both  because  at  best  we  can  only  grasp  a  very  small 
portion  of  knowledge,  and  because  we  can  never  be  sure,  except 
as  regards  those  doctrines  which  more  especially  relate  to  our 
personal  salvation  and  security,  and  in  respect  of  which  we  cry 
“Abba  Father,”  that  we  are  safe  from  mistaKc  and  delusion. 

It  is  on  such  grounds  as  these,  which  arc  referred  to  in 
the  preface  to  Mr.  Keynoldson’s  sermons,  that  we  invite  our 
readers  to  accept  the  subject  of  this  paper  as  deserving  their 
most  serious  attention. 

Ihe  doctrine  is  not  in  fact  new,  though  we  shall  perhaps 
sometimes  for  convenience  call  it  so.  Even  in  our  own  day  it 
has  been  frequently  held  and  advocated  by  men  of  mark  ;  but 
we  prefer  that  it  should  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits — that  is, 
^  it  is  supported  by  or  opposed  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  :  “  If  this 

counsel  bo  of  men,  it  will  come  to  naught,  but  il  it  be  of  God 
ye  cannot  overthrow  it.” 

As  we  understand  the  view  of  the  school,  it  is  this:— Eternal 
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life  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  All  have  eternal 
life  who  have  the  Son,  or,  in  other  words,  are  converted.  Eternal 
life  is  a  happy  life,  because  the  possessor  of  it  is  united  to  Jesus 
in  whose  presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy.  The  wicked  arc  not,  in 
any  sense,  the  possessors  of  everlasting  life.*  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death.  After  suffering,  under  the  award  of  a  righteous  God 
tribulation  and  anguish  for  a  season,  the  length  of  which  is  not 
stated  in  the  Bible,  sinners  who  have  died  impenitent  are  de¬ 
stroyed  in  hell.  In  support  of  this  statement  numberless  texts 
are  produced.  The  following  arc  a  few  of  them.  As  to  ever¬ 
lasting  life  : — “  He  that  believeth  in  me  hath  everlasting  life.” 
“  Who  only  hath  immortality.’’  ‘‘  Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that 
“ye  might  have  life.’^  “  Ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and 
“  the  end  everlasting  life.^’  “Neither  can  they  die  any  more.” 
“  And  1  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perisli, 
“  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.”  “  This  is 
“  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
“  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent.”  As  to  the  death  of  the 
wicked: — “For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ  in 
“  them  that  are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish  ;  to  the  one  we  arc 
“  the  savour  of  death  unto  death,  and  to  the  other  the  savour  of 
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life  unto  life.”  “  Sin  hath  reigned  unto  death.”  “  Broad  is  the 
way  that  Icadeth  to  destruction.”  “  The  wicked  is  reserved 
to  the  day  of  destruction.”  “  All  the  wicked  will  lie  destroy.” 
When  the  wdeked  spring  as  the  grass,  and  when  all  the  workers 
of  iniquity  do  flourish,  it  is  that  they  shall  be  destroyed  for 
ever. 


These,  as  we  have  said,  are  only  a  few,  and  perhaps  not  the 
most  impressive,  of  the  many  passages  quoted  or  referred  to;  and 
the  writers  contend  that  the  uniform  tenor  of  Scripture — both 
the  literal  statements,  if  the  words  are  permitted  to  have  their 
natural  force  and  meaning,  and  the  figures  and  illustrations  used 
so  abundantly  in  some  parts  of  the  sacred  canon — points  not  less 
to  entire  extinction  as  being  the  doom  of  the  impenitent,  than  to 
the  eternal  life  of  the  believer. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  popular  and  traditional  belief  on  the 
subject,  and  see  how  far  it  is  in  conflict  wdth  the  statement  just 
made.  This  doctrine  is  that  we  are  all  born  with  immortal 


natures  to  live  for  ever  in  happiness  or  torment,  accordingly  as  we 
believe  in  a  Saviour  or  not.  The  Almighty  will- never  put  a 
period  to  his  w^rath  upon  the  wicked  or  to  the  spectacle  of  sin 
and  misery.  The  place  where  the  cursed  will  live  for  ever  is 


•  To  avoid  mistake,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  in  Scripture  the  words 
“  eternal  ”  and  “  everlasting  are  synonyms. 
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Gehenna,  of  which  the  most  horrible  picture  is  ffivcn  in  the  Bible. 
There  are,  it  is  admitted,  degrees  of  suffering,  but  whatever  the 
dewc,  in  each  case  it  will  be  endless. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  which  of  the  two  statements  we,  in 
common  with  all  our  readers,  if  not  from  personal  considerations, 
yet  from  sympathy,  would  prefer  to  be  true.  But  that  is 
obviously  not  the  question  ;  God’s  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  and 
our  tcUhes  in  such  a  matter  are  irrelevant  and  vain.  Still,  tlie 
Almighty  has  not  concealed  the  principles  on  which  Ilis  right¬ 
eousness  works,  and  as  He  has  qualified  us,  so  he  expects  us  to 
look  for  evidence  of  Ilis  justice.  “Judge,  I  pray  you,  betwixt 
“me  and  my  vineyard.”  “Are  not  my  ways  equal?  arc  not 
“yourw'ays  unequal?”  Again,  God  requires  of  Ilis  rational 
creatures  supreme  love  and  veneration, 'and  these  as  the  foundation 
of  all  law.  Such  a  claim  implies  that  lie  is  worthy  of  the 
worship  Ke  requires,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  challenges  an 
inquiry  into  the  existence  of  those  qualities  which  make  Him 
love-worthy.  Now,  of  course,  if  wc  can  find  a  single  unmis- 
takeable  text  or  word  in  the  Bible  to  prove  that  God  will  sustain 
a  large  portion  of  Ilis  creatures  in  life,  in  order  that  they  may 
endure  Ilis  wrath  to  eternity,  we  must  veil  our  faces  and  submit ; 
but  if  there  be  no  such  unmistakeablc  testimony,  the  writers 
whom  we  review  contend  that  we  must  test  the  matter  by  the 
principles  just  stated,  and  reject  the  common  tradition  as  opposed 
to  the  revealed  character  of  God.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  dog¬ 
matical,  but  we  think  this  position  can  scarcely  be  controverted. 
Is  not  the  tradition  opposed  to  the  revealed  character  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  in  whose  nature  love  is  so  supreme  as  to  claim 
to  be  Ilis  name — to  the  revealed  character  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
of  Him  wdio  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  who  shed 
tears  over  degraded  Jerusalem  and  at  the  grave  of  J^azarus,  wdio 
worked  miracles  of  mercy  and  exhibited  such  surprising  forbear¬ 
ance  under  the  most  atrocious  ill-treatment  ?  And  again,  to  the 
revealed  character  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wdio — 

Came  from  above, 

Not  as  a  vulture,  but  a  dove — 

J^nd  who,  being  sent  by  the  Father  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  can 
and  will  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  their  claims  upon  our 
affection  ?  * 

*  lo  such  as  believe  in  the  High  Church  doctrine  of  original  sin,  or 
^ith  John  Wesley,  that  infants  are  made  in  the  image  of  the  devil,  an 
assurance,  if  they  can  obtain  it,  that  eternal  punishment  is  not  eternal 
pain  must  be  a  great  comfort.  Considering  the  number  of  children  who 
suffer  eternally,  according  to  their  theory,  we  should  feel  that  the 
angels  of  God  who  shouted  together  for  joy  at  the  formation  of  the  world, 
®^ght  rather  to  have  wept  piteously, 

^^^•^VOL.  XIV.  E  E 
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The  mysteries  of  Providence  generally  recognised  by  the 
orthodox — such  as  the  origin  and  existence  of  [sin,  the  suferin^ 
and  death  of  infants,  the  inequalities  in  the  lot  of  man,  the 
question  implied  in  Voltaire’s  line, — 

Lisbonne  est  abimee  ;  et  Ion  danse  h,  Paris,— 

never  trouble  the  minds  of  the  really  devout.  There  is  a  world 
yet  future,  in  which  all  these  questions  are  to  be  settled  and 
explained;  when  His  judgments  will  be  no  longer  unsearchable 
nor  nis  ways  past  finding  out.  But  there  is  this  essential 
difference  between  such  mysteries  and  the  mystery  of  everlasting 
torment — that  the  existence  of  the  former,  as  stern  and  obvious 
facts,  is  indisputable,  whilst  that  of  the  latter,  as  a  Divine  ordi¬ 
nance,  is  not  only  doubted  by  many  pious  men  who  believe  in 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  but  is  now  boldly  asserted  by  such 
to  be  incapable  of  proof.  The  question  at  issue,  then,  and  to  the 
study  and  determination  of  which  we  desire  to  address  ourselves 
in  a  candid  and  fair,  if  not  dispassionate,  spirit,  is  simply  tliis, 
Docs  the  Bible  teach  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  pain  or  not  ? 

The  most  prominent  points  of  contrast  or  difference  between 
the  two  conflicting  doctrines  are  connected  with  the  origin  and 
limits  of  the  gift  of  immortality.  In  the  new  theory,  immortality 
is  confined  to  believers  and  denied  to  the  wicked.  In  the  old, 
immortality  is  the  lot  of  all,  blessed  and  cursed  alike,  although  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  it  is  an  immortality  of  torment.  The  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  points  wdll  form  our  first  occupation.  Was 
the  breath  of  life  which  the  Creator  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of 
the  clay-constructed  model,  about  to  become  Adam,  His  own 
immortal  nature  ;  or,  in  other  Avords,  the  same  Holy  Spirit  which 
the  Saviour  breathed  upon  IH^  disciples  after  His  resurrection  ? 
The  answer  is  emphatically — No  !  By  the  breath  of  the  living 
God,  Adam  became  a  “  living  soul,”  that  is,  an  animated  being,  in 
contrast  with  the  pulseless  form  lie  was  previously.  It  is  most 
important  to  remark  that  the  words  translated  “living  soul”  arc 
applied  indiscriminately  to  all  animated  nature.  In  Genesis  i.  2(h 
these  two  words  are  rendered  “  creature  that  hath  life  ;  ”  and  in 
verses  '21  and  24,  they  arc  rendered  “  living  creature.”  It  is  true 
that  in  Adam’s  constitution,  view’ed  both  mentally  and  physically, 
there  was  something  far  superior  to  other  living  creatures  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  earth  implied  in  the  expression  God  made  man  in 
“  His  own  image  ” — a  something  which  renders  the  argument 
cogent,  if  not  conclusive,  that  he  was  made  with  a  capacity  for, 
ami  capability  of,  enjoying  immortality,  if  he  had  not  sinned  an 
had  partaken  of  the  tree  of  life.  Beyond  this  wc  cannot  go* 
It  no  more  follows  that  mnn  was  immortal  because  he  was  made 
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in  the  imago  of  God,  than  that  he  was  almighty,  omniscient,  or 
omnipresent.  ^Ir.  Kcr  believes  that  man  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God  with  respect  to  his  bodily  frame  alone.  As  we 
have  shown,  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  limitation  ;  but 
his  observations,  so  far  as  they  go,  seem  sound.  AVherever  we 
can  discover  in  the  Scriptures  any  allusions  to  the  shape  of  the 
Most  High,  they  appear  to  refer  to  the  configuration  of  a  man. 
God  walked  with  Adam  in  the  garden.  God  exhibited  himself 
to  Moses  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  partially  it  is  true,  but  most 
immistakeably,  in  an  image  of  which  man  is  a  copy  ;  and  Stephen, 
in  the  vision  immediately  preceding  his  death,  saw  Jesus  dandiny 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  But  most  conclusive  of  all  to  our 
minds,  on  the  subject  of  tlie  physical  image,  is  the  Incarnation — 
God  manifest  in  the  llesh — and  our  Saviour’s  ultimate  ascension 
ill  human  form. 

It  will  tlms  be  seen  tliat  we  do  not  believe  in  the  old 
philosopliic  theory  of  the  soul  being  an  emanation  of  tlie  Deity, 
nor  that  (assuming  a  difference) — 

Trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come 
From  tiod,  who  is  our  home.* 

These  and  all  similar  assumptions  confound  the  natural  life 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  aspirations,  which  some  men  deem 
instinctive  and  use  as  an  evidence  of  natural  immortality — 

The  longing  of  the  clay-clad  spirit, 

The  lluttcring  of  her  wings — 

are  amply  justified  by  the  promise  of  eternal  life  to  the  believer. 
The  mysterious  desires  of  the  soul  arc  for  hajipiness,  not  for  an 
eternity  of  wretchedness. 

Let  ns  take  another  step  in  the  argument  against  natural 
immortality. 

The  injunction  laid  upon  Adam  was  this,  Of  every  tree  of 
“the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  cat  :  but  of  the  tree  of  the 
“  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  cat  of  it  ;  for  in  the 
'‘day  tliat  thou  catest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.”  The 
scqx;nt,  wdio  w^as  a  liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  in 


•  The  Greeks  of  old  made  the  butterlly  the  emblem  of  the  soul 
“escaped  the  slavish  trade  of  mortal  life;”  but  beautiful  as  is  the 
emblem  in  many  respects,  we  can  scarcely  think  they  could  deem  so  very 
frail  an  insect  emblematic  of  immortality.  Indeed,  amongst  the  ancients 
there  is  no  theorj’  of  an  independent  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the  sense 
understood  by  modern  theologians.  That  which  emanated  from  the  Deity 
was  ultimately  to  be  reabsorbed  therein. 
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perfect  contrast  to  the  Saviour,  who  is  truth  and  a  life-criver 
said  to  the  woman,  “Ye  shall  not  surely  die.’’  Observe,  God 
said  unqualifiedly, “Ye  shall  surely  die,”  or,“  dying  thou  shalt  die.” 
The  devil  said,  equally  without  qualification,  “  Ye  shall  not  die  ” 
and  in  so  saying,  as  we  all  feel,  intended  to,  and  did,  contradict 
the  Almighty,  and  uttered  an  absolute  falsehood.  Then  came 
the  sin  and  the  condemnation,  “For  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
“  shalt  thou  return.”  What  was  it  that  should  die  and  return  to 
dust  ?  Unless  the  devil  was  right,  the  answer  must  be  the 
ivhole  of  Adam  ;  for  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  the  caution 
to  Adam  and  the  sentence  upon  him.  Death  is  the  withdrawal 
of  life,  and  when  life  is  withdrawn,  that  which  has  originally  been 
dust  returns  to  dust.  The  man  had,  fortunately  for  himself,  not 
partaken  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  might  have  insured  immortality 
— an  immortality  of  misery — and  so  death,  absolute,  unqualitied 
death,  was  his  doom.  As  Mr.  Davis  says,  “  Dying  thou  shalt 
die,”  docs  not,  cannot  mean,  “  Dying  thou  shalt  never  die.”  The 
wages  of  Adam’s  sin,  equally  with  the  sin  of  his  posterity,  was 
death,  not  life.  Whether  Adam  is  now  the  happy  possessor  of 
eternal  life  is  not  a  question  for  us  to  decide  ;  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it  ;  but  if  he  lives  for  ever,  he  docs  so  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  worthies  mentioned  in  Ileb.  xi. 

Alas  for  the  poets!  What  becomes  of  the  point  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  exquisite  ode  ?  What  of  Longfellow’s  lines,  so  often 
thoughtlessly  quoted  in  the  pulpit, — 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 

AVas  not  spoken  of  the  soul  ? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  arch-liar  and  the  amiable  professor  are 
on  the  same,  and  that  the  wrong,  side  ?  Doth  contend  for  the 
same  dogma,  “  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die.” 

There  is  another  argument  which  has  been  powerfully  de¬ 
veloped  by  ^Ir.  Litton,  viz.,  that  immortality,  otherwise  than  as 
the  gift  of  God  and  b^  union  with  the  Divine  nature,  means  in¬ 
dependence — a  condition  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  relation  of 
the  created  to  his  Creator.  He  says,  “  It  is  impossible  any  created 
“  being  can  possess  in  itself  an  absolute  immortality,  consistent 
“  with  the  reservation  to  the  Deity  of  his  complete  and  absolute 
“  sovereignty.  Of  Christ  alone  it  can  be  asserted,  by  reason  of  lbs 
“  godhead.  He  alone  hath  immortality.  The  life  of  the  saved 
“  w’ill  be  eternal  ;  they  will  enjoy  an  immortality^  acquired 
“  through  heirship  with  Christ — an  inheritance  distinct  from 
“  anything  derived  by  man  from  his  first  parent.”  Once  more, 
can  anyone,  in  the  face  of  the  text,  “  Fear  Him  who  is  able  to 
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**  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell/’ contend  that  man  dying  in 
his  wickedness  mustf  ex  necessitate  rei,  live  for  ever  in  torment,  and 
that  His  maker  cannot  destroy  him.  Awful  as  such  an  assertion 
may  be,  it  is  a  legitimate  postulate,  if  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  soul  be  admitted.  This  is  indeed  limiting  the  power  of  the 
King  of  kings,  who  is  no  longer  omnipotent,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  ixrievously  interfering  with  Ilis  dignity  and  glory. 

The  next  question  to  consider  is  the  treatment  of  the  wicked, 
or,  in  other  words,  what  is  Gehenna  ? 

The  language  in  which  hell  has  been  described,  since  the  days 
of  Tertullian,  of  Carthage,  who  first,  amongst  authors  of  note, 
asserted  unambiguously  eternal  torments,  is  most  revolting.  The 
greatest  rhetorical  skill  has  been  displayed  in  accumulating 
epithets  of  horror.  Modern  writers,  including,  of  course,  com¬ 
mentators,  vie  with  the  ancients  in  their  descriptions.  “  We  arc 
amazed,”  writes  Jeremy  Taylor,  “  at  the  inhumanity  of  Phalaris, 
**  who  roasted  men  in  his  brazen  bull  ;  this  was  joy  in  respect 
of  that  fire  of  hell  which  penetrates  the  very  entrails  without 
“  consuming  them.” 

“  Nature  cannot  furnish  images  adequately  to  represent  the 
“  eternal  suffering  of  those  who  refuse  to  hear  the  Saviour,”  say, 
in  almost  identical  language,  the  great  teachers  of  the  religious 
multitude,  Matthew  Uenry,  Philip  Doddridge,  and  Thomas 
Scott.  Dr.  Watts  invites  us  to  sing  a  verse  which  we  do  not 
find  in  the  ‘‘  Book  of  Praise,” — 

There  is  a  dreadful  hell. 

And  everlasting  pains, 

AVhere  sinners  must  with  devils  dwell 
In  darkness,  fire,  and  chains. 

We  presume  that  the  fire  mentioned  in  the  last  line  must  be 
latent,  otherwise  it  could  scarcely,  even  in  a  poet’s  fancy,  be  com¬ 
bined  w'ith  darkness.  Confusion  of  metaphor,  however,  on  this 
subject  has  never  been  deemed  important  by  the  orthodox.  The 
separate  characteristics  of  Gehenna,  Tartarus,  and  the  bottomless 
pit  arc  generally  blended  together  in  a  way  which,  if  duly  con¬ 
sidered,  no  one  but  a  creed-bound  theologian  could  tolerate. 
Fire  is  properly  associated  with  Gehenna,  and  darkness  and 
chains  with  the  bottomless  pit,  which  is  the  temporary  abode 
only  of  the  devil. 

Dr.  Watts  is  forcible,  but  there  is  at  least  one  writer  still  more 
so.  We  do  not  happen  to  know  cither  the  name  of,  or  the 
persuasion  to  which,  the  author  of  the  following  verse  belongs, 
but  w'e  can  vouck  for  its  authenticity  as  a  chapel  hymn, — 
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The  flames  of  hell  will  pierce  your  soul, 

Yet  death  will  flee  away, 

And  though  in  flames  you’ll  ever  burn, 

Y'ou’ll  never  burn  away. 

There  you  will  weep  and  gnash  your  teeth, 

With  bitter  groans  and  sighs  ; 

No  rest  yoiul  have,  nor  night  nor  day. 

You’ll  never  shut  your  eyes.* 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  justify,  or  account  for,  such 
fearful  and  incongruous  details  as  these.  “Tribulation  and 
anguish,^*  we  know,  will  be  felt  by  all  unreconciled  sinners— a 
doom  most  awful  to  contemplate — but  the  popular  description  of 
licll  is  as  purely  conventional  and  factitious  as  the  Anglo-Saxou 
picture  of  the  devil  with  horns,  hoofs,  and  tail  complete.  More¬ 
over,  sucli  a  dogma  as  that  of  eternal  fire  cannot  be  held  apart 
from  the  doctrine  of  natural,  independent,  indi^^idual  immortality, 
without  being  dishonouring  to  God,  for  the  following  reason 
It  demands,  as  a  necessity,  a  belief  that  God  recreates  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  and  then  positively  sustains  in  existence,  both  the 
body  and  soul  of  each  sinner,  in  order  that  they  may  endure  in 
His  presence  eternal  anguish. 

The  English  word  “  hell  ”  is  used  twenty-two  times  in  our  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament — twelve  times  as  the  equivalent  for 
Gehenna,  and  ten  times  as  the  equivalent  for  Hades.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  “  Hades  ”  should  ever  be  rendered  “  ndl.”  Such 
a  rendering,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  is  calculated  to  mislead. 

Ill  all  passages  where  lire  is  connected  with  hell,  Gehenna  is 
the  Greek  word.  It  is  never,  the  authors  whom  we  review  con¬ 
tend,  used  either  literally  or  figuratively  to  denote  eternal  torment. 
Avenging  lire  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  devouring  or  consuming 
agent,  an  agent  of  destruction.  God  is  a  consuming,  not  a 
tormenting  fire.  “  A  tire  goeth  before  Him  and  burneth  up  His 
“  enemies  round  about.”  The  reference  in  Mark  Lx.  43-48,  like 
the  reference  in  the  last  verse  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  is 
unquestionably  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  whence  the  derivation 
of  “  Gehenna. ”t  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  trace  out  the  manner 


•  If  our  readers  desire  more  minute  particulars  of  the  abode  of  the 
wicked  than  those  given  above,  and,  we  need  scarcely  add,  than  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  lUble,  we  w  ould  refer  them  to  Pollok’s  Course  of  Tone,  Book 
I.,  and  Giltillairs  Xitjht. 

t  In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  equiv.alent  for  “Gehenna,”  that  is, 
no  w  ord  or  phrase  to  express  a  place  of  tire  for  the  punishment  or  destruc¬ 
tion  of  tho  wicked.  The  word  there  used  for  the  invisible  regions  is 
“  Sbeol,”  which  means  the  unknown  world,  and  may  be  fairly  treated  as 
identical  with  the  New  Testament  word  ‘  Hades,”  the  unseen  world. 
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in  which  this  valley  became  repulsive  to  the  Jews — a  place  of 
punishment,  the  biirial-phicc  of  the  criminals  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  carcasses  of  beasts.  Fires  were  always  burning  there — 
probably  in  part  as  a  sanitary  precaution,  and  the  worm  was  ever 
busy.  Now,  in  the  figure  employed  by  ^lark,  and  involved  in 
the  word  Gehenna,  wliat  is  there  to  justify,  or  even  account  for, 
the  traditional  notion  of  the  perpetual  suficring  of  the  victim  ? 
The  fire  and  the  worm  acted  upon  insensate  carcasses,  not  upon 
living  beings.  It  was  the  worm  that  was  undying,  not  the  body. 

The  common  idea  is  that  the  worm  is  the  torture  of  a  guilty 
conscience, — 

The  w'orin  undying  in  the  breast. 

But  this  cannot  bo,  for  it  is  external  to,  and  independent  of,  the 
subject  upon  which  it  acts.  It  lives,  or  being  ever  present  in 
its  kind,  may  be  said  to  live  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
it  preys  upon  many  individuals,  not  upon  one  only.  In  short, 
that  which  is  exposed  to  the  fire  and  the  worm  perishes  utterly, 
as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  would  do,  considering  the 
character  of  the  agencies  at  work.* 

Many  of  our  readers  arc  no  doubt  impatient  for  us  to  approach 
what  they  feel  to  be  the  real  dilllculty  in  the  whole  case,  viz., 
the  presence  in  several  parts  of  Scripture  of  the  words  ever¬ 
lasting,”  “  for  ever  and  ever,”  “  unquenchable,”  and  other  ex¬ 
pressions  applied  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  which  appar¬ 
ently  signify  endless  duration.  They  will,  we  think,  be  sur- 


•  Pollok  gives  so  novel  and  ingenious  a  description  of  tliis  worm  that, 
though  the  book  which  contains  it  is  perhaps  more  generally  known  than 
any  other  of  the  class,  we  may  be  excused  for  partially  quoting  it : — 

I  paused  and  looked, 

And  saw  where’er  I  looked,  upon  that  mound 
Sad  figures  traced  in  life,  not  motionless. 

But  imitating  life.  One  I  remarked 
Attentively  ;  but  how  shall  1  describe 
What  nought  resembles  else  my  eye  hath  seen  ? 

Of  worm  or  serpent-kind  it  something  looked, 

But  monstrous,  with  a  thousand  shaky  heads, 

Eyed  each  with  double  orbs  of  glaring  wrath. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  in  its  writhings  infinite  it  grasped 
Malignantly  what  seemed  a  heart,  swollen,  black. 

And  quivering  with  torture  most  intense  ; 

A  voice,  from  whence  I  knew  not,  for  no  one 

I  saw',  distinctly  whispered  in  my  ear 

These  words,  ‘This  is  the  worm  that  never  dies.’  ” 

Course  of  Time.  Book  I. 
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prised  to  find  how  rapidly  the  difficulty  vanishes  when  fairly 
met. 

As  Dr.  David  Brown  remarks,  when  treating  of  the  Second 
Advent,  “  There  is  no  canon  of  criticism  more  self-evident  and 
“  more  universally  recognised  than  this,  that  terms  and  phrases 
“  expressive  of  perpetuity  are  to  be  stretched  no  further  than  the 
“  known  duration  of  the  thing  spoken  of.’*  We  would  venture 
to  add  that  such  terms  -and  phrases,  when  applied  to  an  action 
not  necessarily  ever-continuous  (as  is  God’s  love  to  his  peojde, 
and  the  like),  always  imply  that  it  is  the^  result  that  is  everlasting 
— permanent,  irrevocable,  and  conclusive — and  not  the  work 
which  is  continuous  only  until  its  natural  issue  be  attained. 
Thus  the  “  everlasting  burnings,^’  mentioned  in  the  first  Old 
Testament  text  which  can  by  the  utmost  ingenuity  be  brought 
to  support  the  old  theory,  refer  to  a  fire  which  is  temporary  only 
in  itself,  but  final  and  complete  in  its  results — accomplishing  the 
destruction  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied.* 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  rule,  with  our  addi¬ 
tion,  cither  from  Scripture  or  the  common  usage  of  our  language. 

The  covenant  with  Abraham  was  an  everlasting  covenant, 
yet  it  has  passed  away.  The  Jews  were  commanded  to  keep 
certain  institutions  throughout  their  generations  by  an  ordinance 
“for  ever,” — that  is, throughout  the  continuance  of  their  pecu¬ 
liar  polity,  and  no  longer.  In  the  prophetical  denunciations  upon 
particular  places,  we  find  words  expressive  of  perpetuity  continu¬ 
ally  used.  Edom,  a  country  now  often  traversed,  was  not  to  be 
passed  through  “  for  ever  and  ever,”  and  the  cities  of  Bozrah 
were  to  be  “perpetual  wastes.”  Then  again,  as  to  the  general 
construction  of  words  of  perpetuity,  Christ  “ever  liveth”  to 
make  intercession  for  his  people  ;  that  is,  of  course,  only — 

Till  all  the  ransomed  Church  of  God 
Be  saved,  to  sin  no  more ; 

and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  Comforter,  is  promised  to  abide  with  us 
for  ever,  though  his  mission  must  terminate  with  the  intercession 
of  Christ.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  spoken  of  by  Jude  as 
sulVering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire  ;  yet  they  are  not  burnin^^ 
now.  Kedemption  and  judgment  are  respectively  called  “eternal, 
though  the  epithet  must  refer  to  the  effects  rather  than  to  the 
acts  of  redeeming  and  judging,  which  are  not  continuous.  The 

•  Of  this  text  Mr.  Davis  remarks,  after  some  preliminary  observations, 
“It  has  no  relevance,  none  whatever,  to  the  punishment  of  sinners  in  a 
luturc  world;  and  even  if  we  assumed  the  contrary,  it  speaks  of  fire  that 
as  much  consumes  as  flames  consume  thorns  cut  up.” — p.  35. 
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foot,  the  eye,  the  chaff,  the  tow,  the  tares,  tlie  thorns,  tlie  briars, 
and,  in  the  Book  of  Kcvclation,  Death  and  Hades,  the  Beast  and 
the  False  Prophet  (the  two  latter  being  unquestionably  iniquitous 
systems,  not  individuals)  are  spoken  of,  in  various  terms,  as  ex¬ 
posed  to  unquenchable  or  everlasting  lire.  If  so,  we  would  ask, 
For  what  purpose  can  they  be  thus  exposed,  except  to  be  destroyed  ? 
If  to  be  destroyed,  the  consuming  quality  of  the  fire  and  the 
limitation  of  epithets  expressive  of  perpetuity,  or  their  exclusive 
application  to  results,  must  be  admitted  in  certain  cases,  and  also, 
at  least  the  possibility  of  destruction  to  everything  exposed  to  the 
flames  of  hell. 

There  is  one  expression,  ‘^the  fire  which  never  shall  be 
quenched, which  seems  to  have  a  special  significance.  The  un¬ 
learned  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  translators  had 
no  authority  for  using  the  future  tense.  It  is  simply  “  unquench¬ 
able,”  as  in  other  instances,  and  the  true  meaning  is  “  fire  that 
no  power  on  earth  can  control  or  extinguish  until  its  force  accom¬ 
plish  the  end  for  which  it  is  kindled.^’  There  are  many  passages 
which  support  this  view,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  25,  and  Ezek.  xx.  47,  48. 

Some  few  texts  bearing  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject  per¬ 
haps  demand  separate  investigation.  One  of  them  is  in  Matt. 
XXV.  4G,  “  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but 
“the  righteous  into  life  eternal.”  The  contention  of  the  'several 

^  O  k 

writers  whose  books  we  review  is  that  the  ‘^everlasting  punish¬ 
ment”  of  this  text,  and  “death,”*  or  “  everlasting  destruction,” 
are  equivalent  terms  ;  and  they  point  to  a  strikingly  similar 
passage  ia  confirmation,  “  Who  shall  be  punished  with  ever- 
“  lasting  destruction,  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  the 
“glory  of  His  saints.” 

There  is  but  one  life  eternal  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and, 
when  mentioned,  it  is  always  without  qualifying  words,  to  show 
the  kind  of  life,  whether  blessed  or  otherwise.  On  the  infer¬ 
ence  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  Mr.  Litton’s  argument  seems 
conclusive. 

“  If  an  eternal  life  of  happiness  was  in  express  terms  pro- 
“  mised  to  the  redeemed,  a  strong  presumption  would  be  thereby 
“  afforded,  that  an  eternal  life  of  misery  remained  for  those  who 
“  shall  not  be  redeemed.  The  condition — namely,  happiness  or 
“  wretchedness  in  a  future  state — of  each  class  would  then  bo 


•  The  phrase  “  everlasting  death  ”  is  recognised  by  authority.  In  the 
Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  we  meet  with  the  following,  “  I  pray 
unto  God,  that  he  will  keep  us  from  everlasting  death  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
biblical  expression. 
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the  essence  of  the  gift ;  but  inasmuch  as’cternal  life  simply  is 
“  that  which  is  set  forth  as  the  object  of  the  believer’s  expec- 
‘‘  tation — promised  in  terms  which,  in  no  case,  arc  accompanied 
‘‘  by  an  adjective  qualifying  its  circumstances — the  presumption 
‘‘  is  obviously  the  other  way.” — p.  202. 

In  this,  the  only  text  where  the  words  ‘‘  everlasting  piinisli- 
‘‘  ment  ”  occur,  they  stand  in  contrast  with  eternal  life.  It  is 
not  life  contrasted  with  life,  but  life  with  death.  The  punish¬ 
ment  is  eternal  loss — deprivation  of  life  to  the  fullest  extent. 
There  is  no  inappropriateness  or  inaccuracy  in  treating  depriva¬ 
tion  as  punishment.  Imprisonment,  which  is  punishment,  in 
the  opinion  of  everyone,  implies  no  more  than  loss  of  liberty, 
and  indeed  death,  the  death  of  a  felon  expiating  his  crimes 
upon  the  gallows,  is  termed,  excellence^  capital  punishment, 
and  would  be,  even  though  the  death  were  unaccompanied  by 
pain.  Judicious  parents  and  schoolmasters  know  and  value 
highly,  for  purposes  of  discipline,  that  kind  of  puiiishmeiit 
which  consists  in  withholding  enjoyments  from  their  children 
and  pupils  when  in  fault.  But  perhaps  as  good  an  illustration 
as  any,  of  the  punishment  by  deprivation  contemplated  by  the 
text  under  consideration,  is  to  be  seen  in  our  own  country  in 
political  disfranchisement.  A  constituency,  for  misconduct, 
loses  its  political  rights  and  privileges.  This  is  punishment. 
The  disfranchisement  is  made  perpetual.  This  is  everlasting 
punishment.  The  constituency  is  blotted  out  of  the  list  of  those 
returning  members  to  Parliament — no  more  remembered  for 
ever.  This  is  death,  which  thus  co-exists,  and  is  practically 
identical  with  everlasting  punishment. 

How  dreadfully  painful  even  simple  loss  or  separation  may 
bo,  no  one  who  has  the  power  of  observation  can  fail  to  admit. 
Even  when  we  part  with  loved  ones,  of  whose  ultimate  happi¬ 
ness  we  can  have  no  doubt,  it  is  often  almost  more  than  human 
nature  can  do  to  sustain  the  load  of  sorrow’.  Now,  if  such 
grief  accompany  separation  from  an  earthly  friend,  what 
“  tribiJation  and  anguish  ”  will  till  the  soul  of  one  consigned, 
by  the  sentence  of  tlic  great  Judge,  to  destruction,  when,  w’ith 
faculties  supernaturally  acute,  he  perceives,  as  it  were, — 

The  streaming  rays  that  fly 

From  eternity’s  own  light, — 

and  whilst  he  hears  applied  to  himself,  ‘‘  Depart  ye  cursed,” 
sees  the  radiant  aspect  of  those  W’ho  receive  the  glorious  invita¬ 
tion,  “  Como  ye  blessed  of  my  Father  !  ” 

The  modern  languages  arc  quite  as  decided  as  the  Hebrew  anJ 
Greek  in  their  qualification  of  words  of  duration.  Everywhere 
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it  is  seen  that  words,  however  seemingly  limitless,  do  not  neces- 
earily  mean  that  which  is  infinite  or  illimitable.  To  refer  to  our 
own  tongue,  we  cannot  read  or  listen  to  a  conversation  without 
learning  that  “  ever,’^  especially  in  its  negative  form  of  “  never,” 
is  constantly  used  in  a  strictly  limited  sense.  “  England  never 

will  become  Roman  Catholic.”  It  is  impossible  that  a  pledge 
can  be  more  definite  or  irrevocable  than  this  ;  but  for  how  long 
a  period  docs  it  hold  good  ?  England  will  one  day  cease  to  be, 
and,  whether  Roman  Cathoficism  survive  her  or  not,  the  affirma¬ 
tion  then  becomes  unmeaning.  Lawyers  know  the  value  of 
‘‘ever.”  If  it  be  intended  to  convey  an  estate  in  fee  simple, 
which  is  the  commonest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  species  of  ownership  a  man  can  have  in  real  property,  the 
conveyancer  “  limits  ”  the  land  to  the  use  of  his  client,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  “  for  ever.”  *  We  thus  see  that  the  epithets  in  ques¬ 
tion  arc  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  subjects  to  wliich  they 
are  attached.  A\  hen  a  Ruth  says  to  a  Naomi,  “  I  will  always 
“  abide  with  you,”  the  word  “  always  ”  is  limited  by  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  the  speaker,  or  the  mortality  of  the  person  addressed. 
But  when  our  Saviour  says,  “  Whosoever  liveth  and  belicveth  in 
“  me  shall  7iever  die,”  the  “  never  ”  derives  an  inexpressible  ex¬ 
pansion  and  dignity  of  meaning  from  tlie  fact  that  lie  only  pos¬ 
sesses  immortality,  and  can  and  will  bestow  it  upon  those  who 
believe  in  Him. 

A  special  argument  is  sometimes  based  upon  the  text  in  ]\Iatt. 
XXV.  41,  “Then  shall  lie  say  unto  them  on  the  left  hand, 
“  Depart  from  me  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for 
“  the  devil  and  his  angels.”  It  is  said  that  the  devil  and  his 
angels  will  be  tormented  perpetually,  and  that  the  logical  assump¬ 
tion  from  this  passage  is  that  those  on  the  left  hand  will  share 
their  fate  in  all  respects.  The  answer  is  this.  It  is  nowhere 
said  or  implied  that  the  devil  and  his  angels  will  be  tormented 
eternally.  On  the  contrary,  judging  from  the  language  addressed 
by  the  Most  High  to  the  serpent,  “  the  woman’s  seed  shall  iruisc 
“  thy  head^^  it  may  most  properly  be  inferred  that  Satan  will  die. 
“Bruising,”  in  the  original,  means  crushing,  and  the  head  of  a 
serpent  is  its  vital  part.  The  figure  is  of  a  man  treading  upon  a 
serpent’s  head,  thereby  inilicting  an  injury  which  will  kill  the 
reptile,  but  receiving  a  wound  in  rcturn.f  Again,  from  the 


*  It  is  perhaps  more  a  curious  than  a  valualde  piece  of  information, 
that  the  literal  words,  “  To  thee  I  w  ill  give  the  land,  and  to  thy  seed  for 
ever  ”  (Gen.  xiii.  15.),  if  contained  in  a  modern  will,  would  confer  an  estate 
tail  only  upon  the  person  who  received  the  gift. — Co.  Litt.  9  h. 

t  This  figurc*is  fully  understood  in  the  Kast.  We  read  recently  in  a 
daily  newspaper,  on  the  subject  of  the  Abyssinian  war,  that  the  Waak- 
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question  put  by  one  of  the  demons  to  Christ,  “  Hast  Thou  come 
“  to  destroy  us  ?  ”  it  seems  that  they  expect  to  perish.  And 
further,  as  the  devil  and  his  angels  will  be  judged  and  punished 
before  the  great  Day  of  Judgment  (see  Itov.  xx.  10),  the 
assumption  fails  that  the  fate  of  those  on  the  left  will  be  iden¬ 
tical,  and  the  words  of  the  text  must  be  held  simply  to  state  the 
bare  fact,  the  primary  and  natural  signification  of  the  passa^^e 
that  into  the  receptacle  prepared  for  the  former,  the  latter  will 
also  be  casU* 

There  are  certain  texts  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  prove  the  whole  doctrine  beyond  dispute. 
Those  who  believe  on  the  evidence  of  such  texts,  do  so  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  a  sound  and  most  important  maxim  in  divinity,  that  doc¬ 
trines  are  not  to  be  built  upon  prophetic  or  symbolical  Scripture. 
“  Tlieologia  prophetica  non  est  argumentativa.'^  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  deemed  necessary  by  Jlr.  Reynoldson  and  others,  to  invoke 
this  maxim  in  self-defence.  They  boldly  grapple  with  tlic  most 
figurative  passages  in  the  most  figurative  of  books,  and  claim  to 
show,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  criticism,  that  such  passages  arc 
not  unfavourable  to  their  contention.  Let  us  see.  The  texts  to 
which  we  allude  arc  as  follows  : — 

.  Rev.  xiv.  9,  “If  any  man  worship  the  beast  and  his  image, 
‘‘  and  receive  his  mark  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand,  the  same 
“  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  poured 
“  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation  ;  and  ho 
“  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of 
“  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb  :  and  the 
“  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever  :  and 
“  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and 
“  his  image,  and  whosoever  rcceiveth  the  mark  of  his  name.^’ 

Rev.  xix.  20,  “  And  the  beast  was  taken,  and  with  him  the 
“  false  prophet  that  wrought  miracles  before  him,  with  which 
“  he  deceived  them  that  had  received  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and 
“  them  that  worshipped  his  image.  These  both  were  cast  alive 
“  into  a  lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone.  And  the  remnant 
“  were  slain  with  the  sword  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  horse,  which 


shum  Gobazie,  one  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  had  sent  to  inform  Theodore 
that  he  intended  to  attack  the  “  common  enemy  ”  as  soon  as  he  descended 
the  valley  of  the  Chetta,  and  to  crush  the  serpent’s  head,”  that  is,  de¬ 
stroy  him. 

•  In  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate 
are  said  to  be  reserved  in  everlasting  chains.  But  the  text  actually  sup¬ 
ports  the  new  view,  for  they  are  reserved  untojudgmoit,  and,  in  any  case, 
the  place  of  darkness  is  not  Gehenna. 
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“sword  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  :  and  all  the  fowls  were  filled 
“  with  their  flesh/* 

Kev.  XX.  10,  “  And  the  devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast  into 
“  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  W’herc  the  beast  and  the  false 
“  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for  ever  and 
“  ever.** 

Kev.  XX.  14,  “And  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake 
“  of  fire.  This  is  the  second  death.  And  whosoever  "was 
“  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of 
“lire.** 

The  four  following  paragraphs  appear  to  us  to  embody,  in  brief, 
the  principal  observations  made  upon  these  texts  by  the  impugners 
of  perpetual  torment  : — 

I.  The  judgment  described,  Kev.  xiv.  11,  precede,^  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  llabylon,  and  the  final  judgment.  The  beast  and  the 
false  prophet,  and  the  devil  also,  as  already  observed,  are  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire  before  the  last  day  and  the  second  death. 
Now  the  second  death  (Kev.  xx.) — if  death,  as  is  contended, 
mean  deprivation  of  life — must  refer  to  the  destruction  of  sinners, 
those  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  “  Ye  shall  surely  die,**  and  who, 
not  having  been  united  with  the  “  life-giver,*’  are  not  found  in 
His  book  of  life.  If  death  mean  life,  there  is  an  end  to  criticism, 
and  an  inconsistency  in  the  Bible!*  The  penalty  of  a  broken 
law,  as  Mr.  Kcynoldson  argues  with  great  force,  is  death,  not 
endless  misery.  It  w^as  in  order  to  save  man  from  death  that  the 
Saviour  died.  If  the  penalty  be  eternal  woe,  then  no  one  is 
redeemed  from  the  curse.  Those  terms,  therefore,  in  the  texts 
quoted  which  seem  to  express  infinite  duration  of  torment,  must, 
as  elsewhere,  relate  to  the  effect,  and  not  to  the  action. 

II.  The  expression  implying  the  continued  ascension  of  the 
smoke  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  argument  that  the  passage 
refers  to  the  finality  of  the  punishment,  rather  than  the  perpe- 

•  Who  does  not  see  the  absurdity  of  Pollok’s  idea  of  the  second  death? 
A  death  which  is  life,  when  logically  considered,  is  even  more  absurd  than 
a  darkness  which  is  fight,  or  ice  which  burns, — 

“  Of  heavenly  make. 

Original  the  being  seemed,  but  fallen. 

And  worn  and  wasted  with  enormous  woe. 

And  still  around  the  everlasting  lance 
It  writhed,  convulsed,  and  uttered  mimic  groans  ; 

And  tried  and  w'ished,  and  ever  tried  and  wished 
To  die,  but  could  not  die.  O  horrid  sight ! 

I  trembled,  gazed,  and  listened,  and  heard  this  voice 
Approach  my  ear,  ‘  This  is  eternal  death.*  ” 

Course  of  'I'ime,  Book  I 
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tuity  of  the  torment.  Tlie  smoke  of  the  burning  of  Idumea,  and 
its  capital  city  Bozrah,  is  said  to  go  up  for  ever  (Isaiah  xxxiv. 
10),  but  neither  the  city  nor  the  district  is  burning  now.  Simi¬ 
lar  expressions  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Bible. 

III.  The  expression  “  day  and  night/*  in  the  fourteenth  chap¬ 
ter,  refers  to  a  “  time  state,  to  a  period  prior  to  the  “  last  day  ” 
and  the  scene  described  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  is  obviously  not 
that  of  the  final  judgment. 

IV.  No  one  can  seriously  believe  that  it  will  be  a  part  of  the 
eternal  occupation  of  the  Lamb  and  the  holy  angels  to  witness 
the  sufferings  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Beast.  Their  presence  at 
the  spectacle  is,  in  fact,  a  strong  argument  that  the  action,  though 
not  the  clfect,  will  be  comparatively  brief.  In  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  there  is  to  be  no  more  curse.  Wc  should  consider  this  to 
refer  to  the  spectacle  of  a  curse  equally  with  its  inlliction. 

AVc  have  already  referred  to  “  Hades,’*  but  it  is  necessary  for 
the  completeness  of  our  remarks  to  speak  of  it  in  some  detail. 
Though  frequently  translated  “  Hell,”  it  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  w^ord  “  Gehenna.”  It  never  signifies  the  place  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  but  always  the  separate  state — the  abode  of  all  disembodied 
spirits,  righteous  and  wicked  alike,  till  the  resurrection.  Shiiol 
(Hebrew)  and  Hades  (Greek)  are  practically  equivalent  terms, 
though  the  former  (as  Mr.  Litton  observes)  strictly  means  the 
unknown,  and  the  latter  the  unseen  or  invisible  land.  The  term 
Sheol  is  rendered  Hades  in  the  Septuagint.  It  is  surprising  what 
serious  error,  amongst  commentators  especially,  has  been  the  result 
of  not  observing:  the  dilFerence  between  hell  and  Hades.  Thus 
the  ])arable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  has  often  been  used,  as  if  it 
added  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  concerning  the  state  of  the 
righteous  and  wicked  after  the  judgment  day.  This  parable  has 
its  own  lesson,  but  it  does  not  teach  what  is  thus  alleged.  Our 
Saviour  availed  himself  of  a  Jewish  tradition  as  a  vehicle  to 
convey  special  instruction.  He  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  the 
truth  of  the  tradition,  and,  whatever  the  Jews  may  do,  the 
Gentiles  will  not  accept  it  as  a  literal  description  of  Hades  or 
Gehenna.*  The  wdeked  wdll  not  pray  to  Abraham,  nor  will  the 
saved  lie  in  his  bosom.  “  This  day  shall  thou  be  with  Me  in 
“  Paradise,**  W’as  the  consoling  assurance  of  the  Saviour  to  the 
repentant  thief.  ‘^Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,**  cries  dying 
and  supcrnaturally  enlightened  Stephen.  Tertullian  felt  this 
dilliculty,  and  met  it  by  nicknaming  the  region  in  heaven  in 
which  the  righteous  are  to  reside,  “  Abraham*s  bosom.” 

•  We  may  here  observe,  en  passanty  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  the 
Talmud  does  not  teach  the  eternity  of  torment,  but  the  contrary. 


Hades, 
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It  is,  moreover,  clear  that  Dives  had  a  tongue,  and  the  organ 
of  speech  ;  Lazarus,  a  body,  and  apparently  the  power  of  loco¬ 
motion.  There  did  not  seem  any  insuperable  dilTiculty  in  the 
latter  communicating  with  the  brethren  of  Dives,  who  were  then 
upon  the  earth.  At  any  rate  the  only  objection  raised  to  the 
suggested  visit  of  Lazarus  was  that  it  would  be  useless.  These 
facts  seem  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  that  the  place  is  the 
Scriptural  Hades,  which  is  the  abode  of  disembodied  spirits. 
It  much  more  resembles  the  traditional  Hades  described  by 
Josephus. 

The  hell  into  which  Christ  descended  after  his  crucifixion  was 
Hades,  which  w^as  not  able  to  hold  Him  because  he  possessed  the 
key  ;  but  He  is  present  with  Ilis  people  there,  as  in* all  jdaces. 
**  If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell  (Sheol),  behold  Thou  art  therc.*^ 

Upon  this  subject,  i\Ir.  Litton  observes,  There  is  abundant 
“  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  intermediate  state,  while  in  Hades, 
**  happiness  will  be  enjoyed  by  God’s  people  ;  and  misery  of  some 
“  sort,  possibly  the  anticipation  of  coming  judgment,  and  the 
“  knowledge  that  eternal  life  in  God’s  presence  is  placed  beyond 
“  tlicir  reach,  wdll  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  depart  this  world 
“  rejecting  Christ’s  salvation.” 

To  us  the  misery  of  the  lost,  in  the  separate  state,  does  not 
seem  so  clear  as  the  happiness  of  the  righteous.  The  lost  do  not 
seem  to  anticipate  their  doom,  or  at  least  acquiesce  in  it,  even  at 
the  judgment  day,  as  a])pcars  from  the  description  of  their  con¬ 
duct  when  before  the  Judge  (Matt,  xxv.),  “  Lord,  wlien  saw  we 
“  Thee  an  hungred,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  .  .  .  and  did  not 
“  minister  unto  Tliee  ?  ”  The  righteous  are  happy  here  because 
of  their  union  with  Clirist,  and  their  faculties,  when  they  ‘‘  sluifile 
“off  this  mortal  coil/’  arc  probably  supernaturally  developed 
for  the  same  reason.  But  we  cannot  infer  that  the  faculties 
of  the  wicked  are  also  developed  (see  Job  xlv.  10-13  ;  Bsalm  vi. 
5;  Psalm  cxv.  17;  Eccl.  ix.  10;  Isaiah  xxxviii.  18).  The  kind 
of  existence  which  they  possess,  or  rather  their  place  of  exist¬ 
ence,  seems  to  us  to  be  depicted  in  a  stanza  which  we  borrow 
from  Miss  Itosetti,  without  pledging  her  to  our  application  of 
it  : — 

A  land  of  neither  life  nor  death. 

Where  no  man  buildeth  or  fashioncih, 

Where  none  dra^vs  livin"  or  dying  breath  ; 

No  man  cometh  or  goetli  there, 

No  man  docth,  seeketb,  saith, 

In  the  stagnant  air. 

It  is  often  urged  that  a  strong  motive  to  abstain  from  doing 
wrong  will  be  removed  from  the  path  of  the  sinner  if  the  doc- 
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trine  of  eternal  torment  be  abandoned,  that  the  preacher  \vlll 
lose  one  of  his  most  powerful  admonitions  if  he  cannot  point 
to  eternal  existence  in  hell-fire  as  the  certain  doom  of  the  uncon¬ 
verted. 

We  presume  it  is  not  contended  that  everlasting  fire  should  be 
threatened  to  the  wicked  if  the  dogma  be  not  Scriptural.  No 
one  surely,  in  endeavouring  to  [convert  souls,  will  use  an  argu¬ 
ment  which  the  Bible  does  not  justify.  A  clever  dialectician, 
however,  may  perhaps  seek  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  dogma  by 
showing  its  practical  utility.  Should  he  try  this  plan  in  the 
present  case  he  will  fail.  If  the  apostles  believed  in  the  doc¬ 
trine,  which  of  course  is  denied,  they  never  taught  it.  It  is 
equally  impossible  to  believe  that  they  would,  on  their  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  have  abstained  from  enforcing  their  warnings  by  a 
reference  to  the  awful  fact,  if  fact  it  were,  as  to  suppose  tliat  the 
moderns  have  found  in  the  Christian  armoury,  and  adopted  a 
weapon  which  the  immediate  followers  of  the  Saviour  did  not 
know  how  to  wield.  The  truth  is  that  the  latter  well  knew  tlierc 
was  sufiicient  terror  in  any  Scriptural  view  of  the  judgment  to 
warn  the  most  hardened  sinner,  and  that  the  loss  of  eternal  life 
alone,  if  that  loss  could  be  impressed  upon  the  mind,  would  be 
felt  to  be  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  so  great,  indeed,  as  to 
demand  any  possible  sacrifice  to  escape  from  it. 

From  the  days  of  Tcrtullian,  of  Carthage,  who  is  more  than 
suspected  of  inventing  the  orthodox  doctrine,  to  the  present 
time,  it  has  been  taught  generally  by  the  priesthood  of  the 
civilised  w'orld.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  history  shows 
how  often  the  dogma  has  been  used  for  the  basest  of  purposes. 
At  one  time  to  extort  property  from  some  poor  dying  wretch 
to  enrich  the  Church;  at  another,  to  justify  some  horrible 
cruelty  about  to  be  practised  upon  a  headstrong  heretic,  whose 
soul  was  in  danger.  But  times  have  changed.  The  reintro¬ 
duction  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the  ditfusion  of 
education  amongst  the  laity,  and  general  progress  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  w'hilst  they  have  reduced  the  class  influence  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  at  least  amongst  Protestants,  have  also  encouraged  the 
use  of  moral  suasion  in  preference  to  minatory  arguments. 
The  movement  in  favour  of  the  milder  course  still  continues. 
There  is  a  steadily  increasing  tendency  in  the  present  day  to 
exclude  the  subject,  in  its  most  terrible  aspects,  from  pulpit  and 
private  ministrations  altogether,  and  no  ordinary  divine  will 
no\v,  w’hen  ])hysical  death  is  impending  over  an  unconverted 
member  of  his  congregation,  except  in  a  rare  instance,  choose 
to  enlarge  upon  such  a  theme.  He  will  implore  and  persuade  his 
hearer  to  lay  hold  of  the  Great  Salvation,  and  if  his  prayers 
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and  solicitations  prove  inefHcacious,  lie  will  almost  feel  that 
nothing  else  can  be  of  service.  The  noble  Daniel  Draper,  on 
the  deck  of  the  sinking  London,  did  not  paint  to  his  audience 
the  horrors  of  everlasting  tire.  Ilis  cry,  as  wo  know,  was 
“  Come  to  Jesus  !  ’’  and  there  never  will  be  a  cry  more  Scrip¬ 
tural,  or  more  likely  to  receive  God^s  blessing  upon  its  use. 

We  must  not  be  understood  that  wo  are  justifying  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  invitation  exclusively  in  all  cases ;  we  merely  speak  of 
the  general  practice  of  the  present  day.  For  ourselves,  we 
dare  not  disregard,  if  apparently  necessary,  the  use  of  any  of 
the  legitimate  warnings  contained  in  the  Bible.  But  this,  we 
think,  is  obvious,  that  much  more  may  be  made  than  is  commonly 
done,  of  the  glories  of  the  future  state  in  tempting  men  to  con¬ 
template  the  infinite  loss  of  the  excluded,  and  thus  leading 
them  to  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate,  from  hope  us 
well  as  from  fear.  ‘‘  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
“  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
*‘liath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.’’  What  will  be  felt 
by  the  loser  when  he  learns  his  loss,  even  if  known  to  a 
perfect  master  of  language,  could  not  be  described.  This  world 
would  be  unendurable,  even  to  the  righteous,  if  they  had  too 
vivid  an  appreciation  of  the  joys  of  lieaven.  From  this  excess 
of  knowledge  we  are  mercifully  preserved,  though  the  saint 
knows  enough  to  make  him  long  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
and  the  souls  under  the  altar  are  not  contented  with  their  en¬ 
forced  rest.  One  of  our  elder  dramatists,  Marlowe,  powerfully 
portrays  the  effects  of  this  unseasonable  knowledge  of  a  bettc  r 
world  in  his  Faust,  Mephistophiles  says  : — 


Why  this  (i.c.,  earth)  is  hell,  nor  am  I  out  of  it; 
Tliink’st  thou  that  1,  who  saw  the  face  of  God, 
And  tasted  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven. 

Am  not  tormented  with  ten  thousand  hells. 

In  being  deprived  of  everlasting  life. 


We  believe  that  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  infinite  woe 
to  man  with  the  justice  of  God  has  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Universalists  a  power  and  vitality  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
have  obtained.  It  has  also  driven  away  from  the  throne  of 
mercy  many  a  sinner  who  might,  perhaps,  have  knelt  there  in 
true  humiliation  and  submission,  if  the  gracious  invitations  of 
Scripture  to  come  and  receive  life  had  not  been  tampered  witli 
and  counteracted  by  human  craft,  pride,  and  folly.  It  is  love, 
not  terror,  that  wins  souls  to  God. 
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I  fill’d  me  with  the  fear  of  hell, 

And  thought  it  was  the  fear  of  God  ; 

I  did  not  seek  to  love  him  well, 

I  only  trembled  at  his  rod. 

The  burning  fire,  the  smoking  pit, 

The  worm  undying  in  the  breast, 

And  Dives  with  the  torment  smit. 

Forbade  my  trembling  heart  to  rest. 

•  •  •  • 

Oh,  blessed  Christ  I  Oh,  blessed  cross  ! 

Oh,  blessed  Sp’rit  that  show’d  to  me. 

How  terror  is  eternal  loss. 

And  trust  is  immortality  !  • 

It  has  been  recently  said,  we  are  informed,  by  a  Baptist  min¬ 
ister,  in  addressing  a  body  of  students,  and  we  know  that  other 
esteemed  men  entertain  similar  sentiments,  that  it  would  never 
have  been  worth  while  for  Christ  to  die,  except  to  save  man 
from  everlasting  torment.  We  can  scarcely  understand  how 
such  an  opinion  can  bo  entertained  by  Christians,  alive  to  the 
hatefulness  of  rebellion  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  the  real  loss 
sustained  by  the  impenitent  sinner,  to  say  nothing  of  the  un¬ 
known  amount  of  tribulation  and  anguish  which  tliose  who  ex¬ 
perience  the  second  death  wdll  really  endure  ])rcviously  to  their 
destruction.  But  the  assertion,  if  made  as  alleged,  is  virtuallv 
answered  in  one  of  the  books  before  us.  In  his  fifth  sermon, 
entitled  “  The  Sufferings  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Penalty 
“  of  the  Law  for  Sin,’’  Mr.  Bcynoldson  contends  not  only  that 
the  Saviour  died  to  save  man  from  death,  but  that  llis  sacrifice 
was  not  sufficient  to  save  from  endless  woe,  if  that  had  been  the 
penalty,  inasmuch  as  temporary  suffering,  however  intense  or 
however  dignified  the  sufferer,  cannot,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
thing,  be  an  equivalent  for  eternal  suffering,  however  super¬ 
ficial.  We  commend  the  following  extract  from  ^Ir.  Reynold- 
son’s  discourse  to  the  attention  of  our  readers : — 

It  is  not  only  said  that  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  the  ciirso  of  the 
law,  but  that,  as  our  substitute,  lie  was  made  a  curse  for  us  (Gal.  iii. 
13) ;  and  I  believe  it  is  almost  universally  understood  that  Christ  en¬ 
dured  the  whole  curse  of  the  law,  and  by  so  enduring,  redeemed  ns 
therefrom.  But  if  the  penalty  to  which  we,  as  transgressors  of  the 
law,  were  subject,  is  immortality  in  misery,  how  did  the  lledeemcr 
suffer  this  penalty  as  our  substitute  ?  It  is  said  that  tribulation  and 
anguish,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  will  be  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  e\’il ;  also,  that  “the  wages  of  sin  is  death.”  Taking  these  words 
as  explanatory  of  the  curse  of  the  law,  we  have  no  dilHculty  in  under¬ 
standing  how  our  Saviour  endured  it ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conipre- 
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hend  how  He  can  have  endured  the  law\s  penalty  ns  a  substitute  for 
the  guilty,  if  that  penalty  be  eternal  torment.  ITow  in  that  case  can 
we  understand  that  the  Lord  hatli  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us 
all  ” }  This  difficulty  perplexed  my  own  mind  upwards  of  forty  years 
since,  and  mentioning  the  subject  to  an  eminent  minister,  ho  replied, 
“  The  great  and  illustrious  character  of  the  Son  of  God  imparts  an  in¬ 
finite  value  to  His  sacrifice.’*  And  this,  probably,  expresses  the  com¬ 
mon  sentiment  on  the  question.  Now,  I  can  understand  how  the 
sacrifice  of  one  so  great,  so  glorious,  and  so  holy  as  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God,  is  equal  to  and  sufficient  for  the  many  for  whom  lie  died  ; 
but  how  that  consideration  can  render  temporary  sulTering  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  eternal  suffering,  I  never  could  comprehend.  Viewing  the 
penalty  of  the  law  as  I  now  view  it,  I  can  understand  that  Jesus,  in 
being  **  made  a  curse  for  us,**  was  an  all-sufficient  substitute. — p.  72. 


How  much  we  have,  throughout  this  paper,  borrow'od  from  the 
several  writers  mentioned  at  the  commencement,  will  be  appa¬ 
rent  to  anyone  w^ho  pursues  the  subject  by  their  aid.  Our  page 
must  bristle  with  quotation  and  reference  marks,  if  we  would 
show  how  few  of  our  arguments  have  been  original  in  concep¬ 
tion.  Yet  we  have  conscientiously  endeavoured,  w^o  hope  with 
some  success,  to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  only  which 
is  good. 

The  volume  of  Mr.  Litton,  who  writes  on  liis  title-page 
Barrister-at-law  (though  wo  do  not  find  his  name  in  the 
Law  List),  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  of  the  four,  and  manifests 
in  the  author  much  ability  and  study.  Many  points  arc  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  put,  and  there  is  a  tone  of  Christian  sincerity  through¬ 
out,  which  commands  our  respect  and  confidence.  But  in  some 
of  his  positions  we  think  Mr.  Litton  decidedly  wrong.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following : — “  The  Mosaic  narrative  teaches 
‘‘  that  man,  as  a  being  having  natural  life,  was  subject  to  the 
pre-existing  and  universal  law  of  physical  death.''  How  is 
this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  divine  reason  given  why  man 
should  be  expelled  from  the  garden,  lest  lie  should  cat  of  the 
tree  of  life  and  live  for  ever?  If  ho  had  the  capability  of 
living  for  ever  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  free  will,  he  could 
scarcely  be  considered  subject  to  the  law  of  death. 

As  to  Mr.  Kcr,  ho  is  sound  and  satisfactory  on  the  main 
topic;  but  we  dissent  totally  from  his  “  spiritualism  "  and  many 
of  his  incidental  views,  especially  from  those  upon  the  separate 
state,  and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  in  Hades,  though  we 
believe  he  has  no  less  an  authority  in  his  favour  upon  the  latter 
point  than  the  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Of  the  sermons  of  Messrs.  Davis  and  Reynoldson,  who  are 
both  men  advanced  in  life,  wo  can  speak  with  almost  unquali- 
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tied  praise.  Mr.  Davis  does  not  confine  himself  so  strlctlv  as 
^Ir.  Reynoldson  to  the  pure  biblical  authority,  but  that  will  be 
no  objection  to  many  readers.  We  venture  to  say  that  if  any- 
one  will  read  both  books,  and  verify  the  quotations  and  refer¬ 
ences,  they  wdll  be  fully  qualified,  as  far  as  information  goes,  to 
decide  the  question  in  dispute. 

Before  we  pen  our  last  word,  we  would  desire  to  lay  aside  for 
a  moment  our  professional  character  as  critics,  and  express  a 
hope  that  no  one  will  find  the  spirit  of  our  article  objectionable. 
Wo  have  desired  to  write  against  the  thing  rather  than  the 
person,  and  if  we  have  failed,  we  seek  forgiveness.  In  good 
faith,  knowing  that  wo  are  not  holding  the  popular  senti¬ 
ment,  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  our  position 
quietly.  Our  strength  will  be  best  proved  by  a  vehement  attack 
upon  us.  The  esteemed  author  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith ^  a  few 
months  since,  dropped  a  hint,  in  a  well-known  periodical,  that 
he  objected  to  the  new  doctrine.  We  would,  on  behalf  of  our 
readers  and  the  Christian  world  in  general,  beg  of  him  to 
answer  Messrs.  Davis  and  Reynoldson.  lie  will  not,  we  are 
sure,  adopt  the  dogmatic  style  of  the  Rev.  C.  Hope  Robertson, 
who,  in  his  recent  essay  on  the  Eternity  of  Future  Suffering^ 
absurdly  says,  that  in  the  Bible  every^  expression  is  used 
“  which  could  have  been  used  to  convey  the  conviction  that 
“  future  suffering  will  never  cease.’^  What  Mr.  Rogers  will 
write  we  will  gladly  read.  We  are  not  so  enamoured  of  our 
conclusions,  that  on  a  subject  like  this  wx  cannot  bear  contra¬ 
diction  or  rebuke.  All  we  ask  is  that  we  may  be  judged,  and, 
if  it  must  be  so,  condemned  by  that  charity  which  “  sutiereth 
“  long  and  is  kind.'^ 

Oh,  brother  !  if  our  faith  is  vain. 

If  hopes  like  these  betray, 

Pray  for  us  that  our  feet  may  gain 
The  sure  and  safer  way. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Rcricic  should 
distinctly  separate  himself  from  the  opinions  avowed  in  the  fore¬ 
going  able  and  admirable  summary  of  the  argument  against 
everlasting  punishment ;  it  will  naturally  be  followed  shortly  by 
a  survey  of  the  question  from  another  point  of  view. 
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III. 

GENEVA :  ITS  MEMORIES  AND  ITS  M  ARTYRS.* 

/y[TIES  are  significant  spots,  great  or  small,  on  the  sea- 

^  board  or  far  inland,  in  the  depth  of  the  surrounding  con¬ 
tinent.  Cities  often  awaken  thrilling  and  significant  memories, 
and  tell  a  tale  which  epitomises  history — not. to  make  the  re¬ 
mark  of  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  the  Jerusalems  or  the 
Alexandrias — we  feel  it  at  home.  Oxford  represents  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  the  long  succession  and  strife  of  opinions, 
embodies  to  a  student,  as  much  as  any  spot  of  earth,  the  phases 
through  which  the  human  mind  has  passed — scholastic  and  medi- 
ODval,  High  Church  and  Puritan ;  the  age  of  classical  death ;  the 
age  of  the  Restoration ;  the  mediceval  renamance  of  our  time ; 
the  age  of  science  and  of  Rationalism  later  still ; — every  city 
tells  an  individual  story.  A  worthy  old  city  is  like  a  worthy 
and  illustrious  old  man,  its  life  through  a  succession  of  events 
is  one.  The  story  of  Florence,  with  its  memories  and  martyrs, 
the  story  of  the  once  proud  Venice,  ‘‘  rising  with  her  tiara  of 
“proud  towers,’’  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  its  very  Kaiserselle, 
with  its  gallery  of  imperial  portraits,  in  the  room  where  each  of  the 
imperial  persons  was  crowned — the  history  of  Europe  epitomised, 
leading  up  its  long  funeral  procession  of  dead  kings,  what  a  story 
it  tells  !  There  arc  some  cities  vast,  so  vast  that,  as  in  Rome, 
Paris,  and  London,  it  seems  impossible  at  once  to  reach  the 
point  of  view — cither  by  their  position  in  time  or  in  space — 
which  commands  their  lifetime ;  and  other  cities  are  cither  too 
young  to  give  the  long  vista  of  history,  like  Manchester  or 


*  1.  The  History  of  the  City  and  State  of  Geneva^  from  its  Foundation 
to  this  Present  Time.  Faithfully  collected  from  several  Manu- 
scripts  of  Jacob  Gothofredus^  Monsieur  Chorier^  and  others,  l^y 
Isaac  Spon,  M.D.,  &c.,  1687. 

2.  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin,  Ry 

J.  II.  Merle  l)*Aubignc,  D.D.,  &c.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 

3.  The  Dublin  Review ^  September,  1865  to  April,  I8G6. 
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Liverpool,  or  perhaps,  like  those  same  cities,  too  merely  pledged 
to  the  ambition  of  commerce*  to  blend  the  great  relieving  lights 
which  tint  the  towers  of  Venice  or  the  churches  of  Florence. 
But  there  are  others,  small  spots  possibly,  which  at  their  very 
name,  as  it  is  pronounced,  call  up  the  thoughts  and  recollections 
of  all  that  can  make  human  nature  illustrious  and  venerable,  a 
stronger  sense  of  immortality  even,  of  God  and  providence,  a 
clearer  assurance  and  faith  that  man  has  a  history,  and  having 
a  history,  is  the  subject  of  immortal  destinies,  hlls  heart  and 
mind,  as  we  pace  the  streets  and  recite  their  stories. 

And  such  is  Geneva.  Let  us  sit  here,  on  the  little  isle  in 
the  midst  of  the  Leman — the  Rhone  rolling  behind,  the  Leman 
before.  It  would  provoke  a  smile  of  contempt  on  many  faces 
to  compare  the  little  Republic  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  with  the 
great,  and  stately,  and  imperial  cities  w^c  have  mentioned— 
mighty  by  the  prowess  of  their  arms,  the  vastness  of  their 
opulence  and  resources,  and  the  multitudes  of  their  inhabitants. 
When  Geneva  wrought  all  its  great  historic  w’orks,  circumvent¬ 
ing  her  feudal  lord,  irritating  France,  and  maddening  the  Pope, 
she  had  a  population  of  about  12,000,  and  at  present  she  num¬ 
bers  in  her  census,  at  about  the  importance  of  a  fourth-rate 
English  town,  from  40,000  to  50,000.  She  has  no  grand  and 
imposing  buildings ;  the  refinements  of  modern  civilisation,  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  her  glorious  lake,  her  situation  in  the 
basin  overhung  and  shadow’cd  by  the  darkened  Jura,  with  its 
precipitous  steeps,  and  Mont  Blanc,  with  its  everlasting  calm  of 
glaciers  and  snow,  have  called  up  a  number  of  beautiful  man¬ 
sions  on  its  shores ;  but  in  the  town  itself  the  traveller  sees 
nothing,  save  that  the  streets,  bustling  and  invigorated  by  the 
incessant  vitality  of  a  free  commerce,  and  broken  by  innumer¬ 
able  alleys  and  courts,  w’here  the  wanderer  conceives  treason 
hatching  its  schemes,  or  great  souls  maturing  their  convictions, 
or  burgher  or  pastor  residing  400  years  since,  have  yet  no  great 
fiscal  or  mural  structures.  Man  and  nature  are  alone,  and  face 
to  face  here ;  art  exhibits  little  that  can  be  called  her  triumphs; 
the  later  improvements  of  the  city  have  lightened  it ;  there 
is  a  charming  grace  upon  its  wide  bridge  and  its  Rousseau  s 
Isle ;  but  these  are  slight  compared  with  die  majestic  works  of 
art  and  adornments  of  other  cities — with  Frankfort-on-the- 
Mainc,  for  instance ;  but  even  these  derive  their  significance 
from  the  surrounding  mountains.  This  little  isle  of  Rousseau 
would  bo  almost  a  contemptible  adornment,  not  "worthy  of  the 
name  of  adornment — a  sort  of  jutting  pier  ;  but  the  mountains 
rise  all  round  us  w’hile  wo  sit  there,  and  Mont  Blanc  and  Mont 
balave  are  before  us,  and  moral  associations  crowd  upon  the 
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mind;  before  U8  stretches  the  ineffable  lake,  ‘‘clear,  placid 


Leman. 


Above  us  are  the  Alps, 

The  Palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 

And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity ;  there  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche, — the  thunderbolt  of  snow. 

All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appalls, 

Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 

How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below. 


And  yonder  was  the  home  of  Do  Stael,  and  the  birthplace  of 
Corinne,  and  opposite  it  is  the  home  of  Childe  Ilarold,  and 
behind  you  is  Dernex — whence  Voltaire  shot  forth  the  flashes 
of  his  malignant  genius — and  at  the  head  of  the  lake  is  Chillon, 
with  “  its  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould,’'  not  merely  the  cell 
of  Bonivard,  but  the  very  ideal  fortress  of  feudal  tyranny,  the 
castle  against  which  brave  Geneva  set  herself  to  overcome  ;  and 
yonder,  on  the  left,  lies  Lausanne,  the  retreat  of  Gibbon,  the 
study  of  the  Decline  and  Fall^  and  opposite  rise  the  matchless 
rocks  of  Meileirie,  and  Clarens,  “  sweet  Clarens,”  curtained  by 
the  eloquence  of  Rousseau ;  but  even  all  these  memories  are  as 
nothing,  compared  with  that  soul  which  makes  itself  felt,  as  wo 
think  of  the  little  towm  with  its  contemptible  streets.  This 
was  the  Thermopylae  indeed  of  freedom  and  the  Reformation  ; 
the  little  band  of  burghers  were  strong  enough  300  years  ago, 
by  their  hammers,  to  strike  such  a  blow,  that  mailed  feudal 
force  staggered  back  before  it,  and  to  lift  up  their  voice  so  by 
speech  and  by  pen  that  priestly  craft  ran  away  foiled.  Strange ; 
the  little  insignificant  spot,  a  Pope  in  the  sixteenth  century  said 
of  it,  “  it  supplied  the  fuel  of  eternal  revolutions.”  “  You  will 
“  never  have  tranquillity,”  continued  he,  “  until  you  destroy  that 
“  Government ;”  and  in  truth  Geneva  has  been  as  “  a  city  set  on 
“  a  hill.”  Great  principles  seem  to  have  fallen  there  to  seethe 
and  battle,  and  the  fruit  she  has  borne  has  even  been  illustrative. 
That  little  state  has  given,  in  many  epochs,  the  key-note  to 
European  opinion.  If  wo  were  writing  her  history,  we  might 
show  how,  FIRST,  there  was  the  commercial  and  municipal  ago, 
when  the  burghers  struggled  against  feudalism,  and  compelled 
the  concession  of  civil  rights ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  age,  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  when  Rome, 
ever  the  associate  of  feudal  exactions,  had  to  fly  before  the 
strength  of  Calvin,  as  feudalism  had  felt  the  shock  of  the 
martyrdoms  of  those  noble  spirits,  Berthelier  and  Leverier ;  to 
this  succeeded  the  philosophic  age.  Geneva,  resting,  was  still 
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moulding  the  mind  of  Europe,  not  merely  as  she  was  the  refu«>e 
of  Voltaire,  but,  as  she  fostered  the  semi-rationalism  of  Bonnet 

her  works  and  her  men  of  this  period  anticipated  Europe _ 

themselves  succeeded  by  this,  which  may  be  called  the  political 
epoch,  when  again  we  are  interested  in  seeing  Geneva,  upon  a 
small  scale,  the  crucible  of  Europe.  Eomanism  restored  to  the 
city  of  Calvin,  democracy  and  liome  playing  into  each  other^s 
hands,  and  the  mournful,  and  exceedingly  probable,  probability, 
as,  after  three  hundred  years,  the  bishop  of  the  Bomish  Church 
has  been  restored  to  Geneva,  so  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  may  be 
the  Notre  Dame  of  Geneva,  and  the  restored  bishop  preach  in  the 
pulpit  of  Calvin.  Rome  at  present  makes  a  loud  boast  of  this. 
Not  long  since  we  were  favoured,  in  the  Dublin  Review^  with  an 
article  on  the  “  Restoration  of  Catholicism  to  Geneva.^*  As 
Geneva  has  been  in  the  van  of  opinion  in  the  ages  past,  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  hoped  that  she  will  lead  the  van  here,  that  significantly 
she  will  illustrate  the  drift  and  tendency  of  the  times  ;  that  the 
handsome  new  Romish  cathedral  rising  on  the  spot  where  not 
long  since  Rome  was  regarded  with  hatred  and  horror  as  tlie 
enemy  of  free  opinion  and  free  people,  and  the  steady  invasions  of 
Romanism  on  the  population,  so  that,  while  the  census  of  1850 
gave  as  the  population  of  the  Genevan  Canton,  29,764  Catholics 
to  34,212  Protestants,  itself  an  amazing  change,  1860  shows 
42,099  Catholics  to  40,069  Protestants,  and  668  persons  who  pro¬ 
fess  no  form  of  Christianity.  ]\len  of  intelligence,  with  whom 
we  have  conversed  in  Geneva,  indignantly  affirm  that  Geneva  is 
soundly  Protestant  still ;  that  the  intelligence  and  respectability 
of  the  city  are  Protestant,  and  that  it  is  only  the  Canton,  the 
drawing  in  of  the  villages  around,  which  gives  the  balance  to 
Rome.  We  believe  it  is  so  ;  still  something  more  than  universal 
suffrage  obtains  now  in  Geneva.  A  writer  says,  the  Church  in 
Geneva  has  obtained  so  democratic  a  development,  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  purest  specimen  of  multitudinism  existing.  Votes 
also  have  been  extensively  manufactured,  and  altogether  Geneva, 
whatever  her  future  destinies  may  be,  illustrates  how  Rome  is 
fitted  at  once  to  foster  and  to  use  a  depraved  democracy.  And 
the  age  of  improvements,  of  the  restoration  of  Catholicism,  let 
us  add,  of  political  licentiousness  in  Geneva,  is,  to  our  minds, 
every  whit  as  significant,  if  not  more  significant,  than  those  old 
days  when  the  great  cathedral  bell.  La  ClemencCy  tolled  over  the 
town.  Grand  old  bell,  with  a  perfect  iliad  of  adventure,  could 
it  only  speak  of  the  clattering  crowds  which  through  succes¬ 
sive  ages  obeyed  its  call,  or  when,  at  the  sign  of  the  golden  crosi^ 
Parel  and  Fromont  began  their  great  preachings,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  advent  of  Calvin  !  As  we  walk  through  the 
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streets  of  Geneva,  down  the  Rue  de  Rhone,  along  the  broad 
Corraterie,  the  air  seems  laden  with  lessons  to  a  thoughtful 
mind.  This  little,  secluded,  yet  grand  and  ancient  republic,  has 
been  so  shut  away  from  the  great  world,  that  hither  have  fled  the 
refugees  from  oppression — the  refugees  of  thought ;  the  minds 
of  Italy,  lying  just  on  the  other  side  of  those  hills — the  minds 
of  France  and  of  Germany — and  many  even  of  the  minds  of 
England,  have  mixed,  mingled,  and  fused  together  in  the  fires 
of  that  furnace.  Dreams  of  poets,  political  economists,  natural¬ 
ists,  dreams  of  wearied  and  worn-out  statesmen,  dreams  of  the 
philosophical  and  practical  mind,  have  found  in  that  clear  air 
a  favourable  region  ;  for  it  has  come  to  pass  that  somehow  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  have,  from  very  fear  of  each  other, 
ton  compelled  to  let  the  mountain  solitude  abide  in  its  own 
stillness,  the  people  resting  upon  their  own  strength,  a  people 
who  from  of  old  determined  that,  above  all  things  else,  they  would 
be  free.  Centuries  ago,  when  Charles  111.  of  Savoy,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Princes  of  Savoy,  who  had  played  the  part  at  once 
of  episcopal  and  feudal  tyrants  over  the  little  town,  sent  a  de¬ 
putation  offering  to  it  the  restoration  of  its  fairs,  the  great 
middle-age  markets  of  which  the  town  had  been  deprived,  re¬ 
serving  however  to  himself  certain  sovereign  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges.  The  indignant  town  made  answer,  “  fir  prefer  a  liberty 
crowned  by  poverty  in  all  tliinys,  to  be  rich  rt.s  subjects  and  on 
another  occasion,  when  certain  Bernese  ambassadors  returned 
from  Geneva,  they  said  to  those  who  sent  them,  “  IFe  found  the 
burghers  of  Genera  not  moiy  but  rocksP  Something  in  the  air 
seems  to  have  mixed  in  the  blood  of  men  born  and  bred  of 
old  in  that  town.  The  story  of  Geneva  is  the  story  of  a  sub¬ 
lime,  lofty,  and  hearty  soul.  Locality  however  favourable, 
mountain  fastnesses  however  secure,  inaccessible  heights  or 
pusses,  these  alone  will  never  make  history.  Montenegro  is 
not  Geneva.  There  has  been  a  soul  on  that  spot  from  whence, 
through  all  the  centuries,  it  has  thrown  out  feelers,  drawn  into 
itself  speculative  opinions  and  made  them  practical,  drawn  into 
itself  exiles  and  made  them  actors.  Hence  Geneva,  wliile  in¬ 
teresting  by  its  memories  and  its  martyrs,  is  not  less  interesting 
as* seeming  to  forecast  the  future;  and  we  arc  disposed  to  think 
that  at  this  moment  her  position  illustrates,  in  a  marvellous 
manner,  the  tactics  and  the  triumphs  of  Rome,  and  the  little 
republic  shows  us  what  states  have  to  expect.  Perliaps  we  are 
interested  in  it  as  we  are  interested  in  the  plan  of  the  mountain 
wo  are  about  to  climb,  and  fear,  in  the  result  of  Geneva,  our 
own. 

As  ^lont  Blanc  arises  beyond  the  city,  towering  over  the  sur- 
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roxindin?  mountains,  lifting  its  head,  bald  and  awful,  across  tie 
lake,  reflecting  back  the  mysteries  and  beauties  of  sun-risings 
and  sun-settings  in  rosy  tints,  or  calm,  white,  spectral  majestV 
he  seems  no  inappropriate  symbol  of  the  mountain  republic  it¬ 
self.  There  is  unity  between  the  history  of  the  maenidcent 
little  people  and  Europe^s  most  magnihcent  hill.  The  strensrti 
of  the  hills  is  revealed  in  both,  and  God  in  nature,  and  God  in 
history,  seem  to  combine. 

Xor  is  it  possible  in  Geneva,  among  our  memories,  to  forget 
that  the  whole  region  inspires  like  emotions  of  montl  sublimity. 
Each  mountain  canton,  every  helvetic  town  and  city  takes  its 
legends  and  traditions  of  heroism  in  withstmding  the  cruoltv 
or  the  cmft  of  oppressive  powers.  The  bare,  though  grand, 
the  wild,  though  cultivated,  majesties  of  every  nook  and  pass  of 
this  haunted  and  holv  ground,  toll  some  storv  of  moral  resist- 
ance.  Although  the  regions  boasted  none  of  the  comforts  and 
amenities  of  luxurious  ease,  no  people  ever  had  fostered  more 
in  the  soul  the  patriot’s  love  of  country.  True  in  Goldsmith’s 
time,  it  is  still  true,  that — 

E’en  those  wilds  that  unto  the  soul  impart, 

And  print  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart. 

Dear  is  the  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 

Aud  dear  the  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms, 

And,  as  a  babe,  when  scaring:  winds  molest. 

Clings  close  and  closer  to  its  mother’s  breast, — 

So  the  loud  wirl  and  wind  torrents  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mouutains  more. 

lienee  Switzerland  illustrates  to  us  how’  a  bit  of  rude  rock 
may  kindle  and  preserve  the  noblest  emotions  of  conscience, 
love,  and  freedom.  Like  the  Bass  Rock  rising  out  of  the  coast, 
sanctided  by  the  dust  of  martvrs,  the  cells  in  which  thev  were 
immured,  and  the  graveyards  where  they  he,  Switzerland 
rises  out  of  the  heart  of  Europe  ;  its  patriots  have  coiiimaiuled 
the  homage  of  all  ages,  and  the  traveller  of  sensibility  is  often 
compelled  to  pause  on  some  spot  made  venerable  by  the  blood 
of  heroes  striving,  not  for  some  little  fancied  right,  some  sen¬ 
timental  vote,  but  for  some  great,  inalienable  heritage  of  man. 
Whoever  doubted  the  existence  of  Tell,  as  he  travelled  through 
the  great  Tell  country,  and  found  in  Altdorf  everything  speaking 
of  his  memory  ;  the  rock  of  Grutli  or  Rutli,  w  hore  the  four  mag- 
:  niticent  and  “  honest  conspirators  ”  met  in  secret  in  the  dead  ot 

the  night,  and  pledged  themselves  to  each  other,  swearing  to  be 
!  faithful  in  their  efforts  to  liberate  their  mountains  from  the  yoke  ^ 

I  of  Austrian  oppression— four  poor  mountaineers.  hut  cabinet 
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of  ministers,  in  any  a^\  servants  of  any  im^vrial  Kaist'r  or 
Pontiff,  ever  made  suoli  ivuditioiis  in  e’ateriu^  u^vu  war  as 
th^'  noble  men  ?  Swe^u-inj;  to  Iv  faithful  to  each  other,  but 
binding  themselves  to  Ih'  s^ieiwlly  just  and  merv'iful  to  their 
oppressv'^rs.  and  not  to  imiltri'at  any  of  thv'se  inferior  gv^vernora 
who  only  fultilUxl  the  t\iiots  of  the  ^xnvers  they  detenniiuxl  to 
j^$t.  Out  of  this  Siieiwl,  stvret  nitvtiug,  in  the  fourtixnith 
century,  grew  the  great  Swiss  Ovmfixlenttion.  Few  Kittles  have 
ever  Ixvn  wagtxl  with  such  fearful  ixlds  as  thivst'  fought  on  Swiss 
helds,  rhe  victory  of  }hyiirUn  is  one  of  the  imvi^t  astounding 
in  historv.  In  that  tield  the  Austrians  Uxst  the  flower  of  their 
chivalry,  iuul  the  F.iu^x'rv'r  l,ix>[xdd  with  ditliculty  esca^xxl.  In 
an  hour  and  a  half  twenty  thousiind  well-arnuxi  men  wei\'  nut 
to  flight  by  thirtix'u  hundrixi  luoutttainivrs,  who  hail  never  W- 
fore  stxni  an  army,  and  tlasluxl  their  swonls  first  on  that  tleUl. 
And  Morat  is  another  of  those  bat tU'- fields  wluxse  fame 
has  soundixi  over  the  whole  world :  and  even  greater  still  is 
S^mpitchy  when,  with  a  force  of  fourtix'n  hundivd  men.  the  Swiss 
lot\  on  the  field  of  their  enemies  six  hundrtxl  noblemen  and  two 
thousiuid  common  soldiers.  This  was  that  field  oti  which 
Arnold  of  Winkelriixl,  left  the  heritage'  of  his  great  name. 
The  Swiss,  unable  to  bn'ak  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  foiUxl  bv 
their  long  lances,  Arnold,  a  knight  of  I'ntorwalden,  exclaimixl, 
•*  Pnnect  mv  wife  and  family,  and  I  will  make  a  wav  t\>r  fixv- 
“doiu."  Ho  rusluxl  forward,  and  gathering  as  many  lances  as 
he  could  in  his  arms,  buriixl  them  in  his  lx>som.  T'he  gap  was 
fornuxi  in  the  mailed  ranks  before  the  Austrians  had  time  to 
extricate  their  lances.  He  has  furnished  a  subject  for  artists 
and  ^xx'ts  ever  since,  of  whom  Wordswortli  exclaims, — 

He  of  b.ittle  martyrs  chief. 

Who  to  recall  his  daimteil  peers 
For  victory,  shaped  an  open  space, 

Uy  iiatheriniT.  nith  a  wide  embrace, 

Into  his  single  heart  a  sheath 
Of  fatal  Austrian  spears! 

Thus  the  country  has  everywhere  its  famous  fstories.  The 
conflicts  of  men  with  oppression  are  first  of  the  nature  of  a 
wild  hurling  of  force  to  resist  force  ;  but  a  moral  purpose  seems 
always  to  trovern  the  eontests  of  these  noble  mountaineers. 
Arnold  of  AViukelried  is  representative  of  his  race  and  of  (leiiova. 

••  Make  trap  for  lihrrti/ .'  ’’  ho  crioil, 

“  Make  trap  /or  lilH  rfp  !  ”  aiul  died. 

This  voice  sounds  in  all  their  struggles  on  the  mountain 
side,  on  the  tield,  or  in  the  council  chamber.  “  Make  way  for 
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liberty !  ”  this’ is  the  magic  eloquence  of  their  example,  not  so 
much  of  words  as  of  deeds.  They  did  not  talk,  they  performed  • 
like  the  hero  of  Sempach,  it  was  a  flash  of  the  thought,  and  no 
sooner  thought  than'  it  was  done ;  a  word  to  his  comrades,  a  life 
flung  into  the  sacrifice,  and  the  shock  was  given,  the  foe  routed 
the  battle  gained. 

“  Make  way  for  liberty  !  ”  he  cried ; 

Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide. 

As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp. 

Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  ^rasp. 

“  Make  way  for  liberty  !  ”  he  cried. 

Their  keen  points  crossed  from  side  to  side. 

He  bow’d  amidst  them  like  a  tree. 

And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

'fhus  Switzerland  again  was  free, 

Thus  death  made  w  ay  for  liberty. 

When  we  begin  to  read  chronicles  of  Geneva  we  arc  soon  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  feeling  that  the  struggles  are  in  their  second 
stage ;  men  of  more  than  courage  or  bravery  step  across  the 
scene  and  lead  in  the  ranks  of  the  stragglers.  D’Aubigiic,  in 
his  volumes  on  the  life  and  times  of  Calvin,  has  swTpt  the  dust 
from  many  an  almost  obliterated  name,  and  brought  into  pro¬ 
minence  many  a  forgotten  w’ortli3\  Geneva,  of  course,  from 
w  hat  w’e  have  before  said,  epitomises  history  for  us.  There  w'as 
a  Duke  of  Savoy,  or  Prince  Dishop  as  he  wms  called,  uniting  in 
himself  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  feudal  rights,  so  that  first 
(leiieva  had  to  settle  her  prerogatives  w'ith  him,  -had  to  go 
through  her  Stuart  strife,  or,  like  the  Netherlands,  to  outwit 
and  to  outvie  lier  w’ould-bc  master.  These  were  the  conflicts 
of  that  age ;  the  burgher  had  to  stand  up  against  the  baron. 
It  is  astonishing  that  so  slight  a  spot,  in  this  period  of  its  trans¬ 
actions,  is  invested  wdth  so  rich  an  interest,  but  not  less  striking 
than  the  stories  of  the  civil  war  in  England  or  the  parties  in 
Paris  in  the  days  of  Henry  IV.,  are  these  records  of  the  wdsdom 
of  simple  men. 

Sitting  on  our  Rousseau’s  Isle,  among  the  memories  of  the 
martyrs,  two  martyrs  shine  out  in  the  struggle  with  fine  dis¬ 
tinctness  ;  both  of  them  men  who,  like  Sir  Thomas  !Morc  or 
Sir  1  larry  V ane,  are  surrounded  by  a  light  of  glory,  only  mak¬ 
ing  the  act  of  their  martvrdom  more  execrable.  The  age  of 
religious  persecution  had  scarcely  reached  Geneva  ;  these  men 
were  murdered  because  they  were  wdse.  Berthelier  has  been  called 
the  Hampden  of  Geneva,  He  wms  a  calm,  simple  man,  who 
could  not  be  corrupted ;  he  threw  up  an  office  given  by  the 
Prince  Bishop  so  soon  as  he  understood  it  might  be  regarded  as 
a  bribe.  A  bright,  cheerful,  quietly  wise,  imperturbable  soul. 
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able  to  animate  his  fellow-citizens,  hopeful  and  resolute,  yet  not 
wildly  impulsive,  he  had  to  be  removed ;  and  it  is  said  of  him 
that  he  was  always  booted  and  ready  to  depart  for  the  unknown 
shores  of  eternity,  lie  was  only  forty  years  of  a^e  when  ho 
was  arrested  on  some  too  well-known  morning  solitary  walk  ; 
he  had  hanging  by  his  side  what  was  called  his  “terrible 
“  whistle,’’  with  which  he  could  always  bring  round  him  a  throng 
of  defenders.  In  this  instance  ho  knew  it  would  not  bo  worth 
the  lives  it  would  cost ;  he  felt  that  he  was  doomed,  and  witli 
exceeding  calm  he  walked  on  to  what  soon  became  a  bloody 
j^rave.  In  his  cell  ho  very  well  knew  there  was  no  escape,  but 
he  wrote  upon  the  walls,  “  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare 
“the  works  of  the  Lord.”  lie  knew — 

They  never  fail  who  die  in  a  great  cause, 

The  block  may  soak  their  gore,  their  heads  be  strung 

To  city  gates  and  castle  walls,  but  still 

Their  spirit  walks  abroad. 

All  Geneva  loved  Berthelier,  and  therefore  the  Bishop  of 
Geneva  did  not  dare  to  execute  him  in  the  ordinary  place ;  even 
the  soldiers  with  him  could  hardly  have  taken  a  hundred  steps 
from  the  prison  gates  without  finding  themselves  confronted  by 
the  bold  Huguenots  of  the  city.  Not  himself  knowing  whither 
he  was  to  be  conducted,  when  they  reached  a  little  intervening 
spot,  between  the  prison  and  the  river,  the  provost  said,  “  Say 
“  thy  prayers.”  lie  made  a  short  prayer,  and  was  just  about  to 
address  a  few  words,  when,  swift  as  light,  flashed  the  sword  of 
the  headsman,  and  the  head  of  the  kindest  and,  perhaps,  witli 
one  exception,  the  wisest  head  in  Geneva  rolled  on  the  ground. 
Then  the  procession  went  safely  on  ;  in  the  waggon  stood  the 
executioner,  holding  the  dead  inan^s  head  in  his  hand,  and 
swinging  it  too  and  fro,  calling  on  all  to  take  notice  of  the  head 
of  the  traitor.  On  w^ent  the  procession  to  the  place  called  “the 
Champel,’^  where  stood  the  gibbet  which  received  the  headless 
body  of  the  great  father  of  Genevese  liberty,  and  thence  on  to 
the  bridge  of  the  Arve,  and  over  it  the  head  whose  boldness  and 
tact  had  so  often  terrified  the  bishop,  and  the  cheerful  light  of 
whose  face  had  so  often  charmed  his  townsmen,  was  suspended, 
amidst  the  tears  and  paralysed  feelings  of  the  crowd.  There 
were  two  heads  there  already — Blanchet  and  Navis — not  un¬ 
worthy  companions  of  the  illustrious  head.  These  two  had  been 
executed  some  distance  from  Geneva ;  the  bodies  had  by  order 
of  the  bishop  been  pickled  and  brought  into  the  city;  the 
quarters  had  been  suspended  on  a  well-known  walnut  tree,  and 
the  heads  placed  over  the  Arve  bridge.  Through  such  scenes 
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towns  and  nations  in  that  day  marched  on  to  freedom.  How 
slight  an  affair  seems  the  taking  of  a  human  life,  and  especially 
in  a  wild  and  obscure  town  !  Geneva  looked  almost  contempt- 
ible  then,  with  its  few  thousand  rugged  artisans ;  but  a  /oVn 
that  can  produce  a  great  martyry  not  a  fictitious,  but  a  real  one 
is  laying  a  claim  to  the  highest  homage  of  the  future ;  and  the 
most  dangerous  and  hazardous  thing  a  tyrant  can  do  for  the 
purpose  of  awing  beholders  and  consolidating  his  power,  is  to 
give  to  the  soil  of  the  city  he  would  call  his  own,  the  blood,  and 
memory,  and  name  of  a  martyr.  The  Butcher  of  Savov  soon 
found  it  so  in  Berthelier’s  case. 

Berthelier,  we  said,  was  the  Hampden  of  Geneva,  Levericr 
was  its  Pym.  Through  the  attempts  to  invade  the  liberties  of 
Geneva,  or  rather,  through  the  efforts  made  by  the  Genevese  to 
resist  and  to  rise  over  the  invasion,  his  sagacious  energy  had 
been  invaluable.  Leverier  had  to  fall ;  he  was  arrested  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  bishop  in  the  cathedral,  or  rather,  just  as  he 
was  leaving  the  service  of  the  mass  on  the  outside  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Hall  of  the  Consistory, 
placed  upon  a  wretched  horse,  his  legs  tied  beneath  him  and 
his  hands  tied  behind  liim,  this  noble  man  was  hurried  to  Bonne, 
about  an  hour  and  a  half ’s  ride  from  Geneva.  Nature,  in  one 
of  her  most  magnificent  retreats,  in  a  valley  along  which  rolls 
the  torrent  of  the  ^lenoge,  and  whence  the  snows  of  Mount 
Blanc,  and  the  glaciers  of  the  Aiguillcvert,  and  the  pyramid  of 
the  Mole  may  be  distinctly  seen  ;  the  gates  of  the  grim  old 
fortress  rolled  back  amidst  the  shouts,  jests,  and  insolence  of  | 
the  soldiers,  to  receive  the  hero.  There  was  the  mockery  of  a 
trial,  and  the  news  of  the  sentence  of  death  reached  the  town. 
Vain  were  all  the  efforts  to  save,  although  the  noble  women  be¬ 
sought  the  duchess  to  interpose  her  voice.  In  the  castle  of 
Bonne,  after  they  had  scourged  the  victim,  they  murdered  him. 
Strong  in  hope  of  immortality,  he  seems  to  have  died  without 
a  struggle  or  a  fear,  alone  amidst  those  sublime  regions,  surely 
acquiring  ghastliness  from  the  glare  of  the  throng  of  torches 
in  the  depths  of  the  night.  In  that  old  feudal  courtyard  of 
Bonne,  licverier  was  brought  out  to  die.  “  By  God’s  grace,”  he 
said,  “  I  die  for  the  liberty  of  my  country;  ”  and  while  in  the 
act  of  speaking  the  sword  of  the  headsman  struck  the  head 
from  the  body.  They  buried  the  body  in  the  little  churchyard 
of  the  parish  of  Bonne,  reserving  the  head  for  a  different  fate. 
Here  is  a  moonlight  memory  of  Geneva,  for  wc  read  that  the 
moon  was  shining  over  that  bloody  transaction,  and  set  while 
they  were  hurrying  the  body  of  the  martyr  away  to  its  grave. 
Such  are  some  of  the  martyrs  of  Genova. 
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These  names  are  not  well  known,  for  the  history  of  Geneva 
has  not  been  well  known,  and  until  the  publication  of 
D'Aubigne’s  still  incompleted  work,  those  things  had  but  a 
poor  setting  in  such  histories  as  that  of  Dr.  Spon.  Had  it  not 
^en  so,  Byron  would  scarcely  have  worked  upon  his. fancy  as 
he  has  done  in  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  Bonivard,  the  prisoner 
of  Chillon, the  prior  of  St.  Victor,  was  the  friend  and  compat¬ 
riot  of  the  martyrs  we  have  mentioned,  and  before  they  jmssed 
through  their  discipline  of  martyrdom,  the  myrmidons  of  the 
duke  had  immured  him  in  the  spot  which  has  received  such  a 
distinguishing  grace  from  the  verso  of  Byron.  Leverier  was  a 
lawyer ;  Berthelier  a  gentleman,  of  course  with  much  of  the 
character  of  a  statesman  or  farmer ;  Bonivard  was  a  Churchman, 
there  was  much  of  the  Erasmus  in  the  texture  of  his  character. 
He  had  been  to  Rome,  and  the  sight  of  Romo  had  converted 
him  from  Rome,  had  produced  much  the  same  effect  upon  his 
mind  it  had  already  produced  upon  Luther’s ;  ho  professed 
himself  astonished  at  the  horrible  state,  the  sewerage  of  vice 
in  which  all  things  and  people  seemed  to  be  weltering.  Whence 
could  salvation  come  ?  ‘‘  God  only  remains,’’  he  said,  Geneva 
“  sleeps,  God  will  keep  watch  for  her.”  Bonivard  had  no  in¬ 
sight,  apparently,  nor  had  any  of  the  men  in  this  epoch  in 
Geneva,  into  those  higher  principles  which  at  once  reform  and 
sustain  states.  He  was  a  patriot,  a  real  patriot,  but  one  of 
those  slippery  spirits  it  seems  difficult  for  an  adversary  to  lay 
a  tight  hold  upon.  lie  was  a  wit,  like  Erasmus,  a  sardonic  wit ; 
a  scholar,  too,  in  love  with  the  classics  and  the  things  of  taste, 
and  he  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  fixing  epithets  upon  persons, 
and  biting  by  his  sayings.  Ilis  position  in  every  way  was 
high,  and  made  him  influential,  both  by  virtue  of  his  birth,  and 
as  the  prior  of  St.  Victor.  He  was  invited  by  two  friends  to 
go  with  them  to  Echallens,  where  he  might  be  for  a  time  in 
safety  from  the  prince-bishop.  Disguised  as  a  monk,  he  set 
forth  with  the  Sieur  do  Voruz,  and  the  Abbot  of  Montheron ; 
the  two  gentlemen  understood  each  other,  and  the  prince  under¬ 
stood  them  both.  Bonivard  safely  in  prison,  the  priory  of  St. 
Victor,  a  good  benefice,  was  to  reward  the  abbot,  and  an  annual 
pension  of  two  hundred  golden  florins  was  to  reward  the  knight. 
In  the  forest  of  Jorat,  beyond  Lausanne,  they  led  him  to  the 
abbey  of  Montheron ;  and  then,  conducted  to  liis  room,  and 
little  dreaming  that  it  was  his  prison,  the  knight,  whom  singu¬ 
larly  enough  Bonivard  had  trusted  as  a  perfect  Iriend  and 
brother,  demanded  his  name  to  the  resignation  of  the  priory  in 
favour  of  the  abbot.  ‘‘What!”  exclaimed  the  startled  Boni¬ 
vard,  “  is  it  under  the  guise  of  friendship  you  lay  these  plots?” 
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llo  was  told  that  the  plans  were  laid  for  the  death  of  Bertelier 
and  his  companions,  wdiile  his  resistance  would  only  make  one 
execution  the  more.  “  On  the  other  hand,'’  said  the  Sieur 
‘‘  resign,  and  you  are  free.”  And  he  resigned  ;  de  Voniz  left  the 
room,  locking  the  door  behind  him.  Bonivard  foolislilv  ima¬ 
gined  he  was  now  free.  8o  far  from  it,  he  w  as  instantly  deli¬ 
vered  to  a  captain  of  the  guards,  and  hurried  away  to  the*  castle 
of  Grolee,  on  the  banks  of  the  lihonc.  There  he  was  impri¬ 
soned  for  two  years,  and  from  thence  removed  to  his  prison  of 
Chillon,  the  scene  of  his  longer,  harsher,  and  more  romantic 
confinement.  For  six  years  he  seems  to  have  been  chained  to 
that  column  in  the  long,  rude.  Gothic  chamber  beneath  the 
W'aters  of  the  lake,  where  the  visitor  hears  the  waves  plasliin^^ 
round  him,  and  may  still  mark  the  spot  worn  by  the  pacing  of 
the  prisoner.  Ilis  column  is  now  covered  w  ith  names  of  pil¬ 
grims,  and,  among  others,  may  still  be  seen  that  of  the  poet 
who  has  memorialised  his  sorrows,  although  ignorant  of  his  real 
history.  The  prison  of  Chillon  is  one  of  the  memories  of 
Geneva.  It  juts  out  at  the  head^of  the  lake,  sixty  miles  away 
from  Geneva,  as  the  lake  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  feudal  prince,  and  grimly  realises 
every  imagination  which  may  be  formed  of  a  feudal  palace  or 
])rison,  a  sort  of  Chateau  DTf.  Among  the  stern  and  lofty 
mountains  rising  before  it  and  behind  it,  girdling  it  round — save 
where  to  the  right  stretches  down,  like  an  inland  sea,  its  shore 
unseen,  fhe  placid  Leman — it  is  a  grim  abode.  No  castle  or  for¬ 
tress  we  possess  in  England,  not  even  Berkeley,  gives  such  an 
idea  of  w’hat  the  feudal  prince  w  as  in  those  days,  when  the 
spaces  of  time  were  so  short  between  arrest  and  trial,  the 
shrift  and  the  shroudless  grave.  There  is  the  ouhilcttey  with 
its  few  steps  down,  and  then  the  W’ell,  and  the  rocks,  and  the 
waters  for  the  victim  yawning  below.  As  the  traveller  goes 
through  the  vaults  to  the  dungeon  of  Bonivard,  he  passes  two 
or  three  rude  excavations — indeed,  next  to  Bonivard’s  cell- 
separated  by  a  door  from  each  other,  in  w'hich  the  condemned 
w'as,  perhaps,  by  some  stretch  of  mercy,  permitted  to  pass  the 
night,  or  see  a  confessor  ;  a  rude  door  wuis  opened,  and  he  was  at 
once  in  another  excavation,  w  here  the  headsman  or  the  doomsnian 
was  w'aiting  for  him,  w’ith  some  rude  contrivances  for  stmng- 
ling  him  there  underground — so  pleasant  w'ere  the  provisions 
made  in  those  days,  by  feudal  princes,  to  secure  the  obedience 
of  their  subjects.  Here  Bonivard,  the  wit  and  scholar,  the 
man  of  sensibility,  statesman,  the  man  with  the  keen  sense  el 
justice,  spent  the  long  and  dreary  years,  because  he  had  sought 
to  fulfil  and  realise  his  sense  of  right.  Altogether  the  circuni- 
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stances  arc  much  more  magnificent  than  Byron’s  poem.  Byron 
could  not  conceive  a  character  like  Bonivard ;  no  great,  heroic, 
loii‘^-eiiduring  martyrdom  for  righteousness’  sake  ever  found  a 
portrait  from  his  pen.  Ilis  Prisoner  of  Chillon  is  a  pretty, 
lisping,  sentimental  character.  On  the  spot  the  eye  calls  up  one 
far  difterent,  the  ragged,  wretched,  unwashed  creature,  with  the 
long  matted  locks,  pacing  to  and  fro,  like  a  creature  in  a  cage, 
flashing  forth  his  words  of  mingled  *irony,  and  bitterness,  and 
genius,  and  hope.  Such  is  one  of  the  memories  of  Geneva. 
Whether  hope  sunk  within  the  brave  man  or  not,  at  last  ho 
came  forth  from  his  dungeon,  released  by  the  men  of  Geneva. 
We  may  suppose  him  greatly  ignorant,  in  his  dungeon,  of 
the  tide  of  events.  All  in  the  little  town  had  continued  in  agita¬ 
tion,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  burgess  had  been  sufficient  to  cope 
with  the  craft  of  the  prince,  and  the  strength  of  the  city  had 
been  roused  to  a  conflict  in  which  most  manifestly  tyranny  was 
getting  the  worst  of  it.  Moreover,  the  people  of  Berne  united 
with  the  people  of  Geneva,  and  while  castle  after  castle  was 
taken,  the  Genevese  sent  their  frigate  up  to  Chillon  to  besiege 
it  by  water,  and  strong  and  inaccessible  as  it  seems,  it  at  last 
surrendered,  and  there,  with  other  prisoners  in  the  dungeons, 
they  found  Bonivard,  and  set  him  at  liberty. 

The  stories  of  the  strifes  of  people  with  their  princes  in  those 
days  are  all  interesting,  but  they  must  all  have  considerable 
sameness ;  yet  it  is  always  a  great  and  exhilarating  study  to 
note  how  nations  became  strong ;  how  the  difficulties  exercised 
and  strengthened  the  weak  plant ;  how  the  winds  of  adversity, 
which  threatened  to  tear  it  down,  matured  it  and  made  it  more 
vigorous.  It  is  the  same  story  everywhere  in  the  towns  of  the 
Netherlands,  or  in  the  confederations  of  Switzerland — the  rise 
of  the  great  middle  class  against  wrong  and  oppression.  Happy 
are  the  people,  in  such  moments,  when  they  have  wise  leaders, 
and  when  they  know  their  leaders.  In  the  forests  and  towns 
of  Germany,  in  that  day,  similar  battles  were  being  fought  with 
very  diflerent  results.  The  great  peasants’  >var  in  Germany  liad 
as  real  a  justice  in  its  occasion  as  the  strife  with  the  men  of 
Geneva;  but  Geneva  bad  leading  minds,  minds  made  wise  out 
of  honest  trade  and  toil.  The  barons,  in  their  castles  round  the 
city,  were  all  little  better  than  highwaymen,  wild,  brutal,  inso¬ 
lent  men,  to  whom  an  artisan,  a  tradesman,  or  a  burgess  were 
all  objects  of  contempt  and  abhorrence ;  while,  it  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  thing,  the  feeling  continues  still.  The  caste  of  Englisli 
society  even  draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the  people 
who  live  by  doing  nothing  on  their  own  lands  and  the  people 
who  till  the  land,  and  trade,  and  clothe  the  body.  Carry  that 
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feeling  Into  those  dark  ages,  blunt  its  conscience,  arm  it  with 
unprincipled  force,  irresponsible  and  almost  uncontrolled,  and 
what  will  such  a  feeling  become  ?  In  that  day  these  pleasant 
men  supposed  that  by  chastising  the  insolence  of  the  hurohers 
as  they  called  it,  they  were  gaining  heaven.  Their  castles  were 
filled  with  the  victims  of  their  brigandage.  A  Genevan  deputy 
appeared  one  day  before  the  lord  of  Pontverre,  to  complain  of 
some  act  of  personal  brigandage  by  which  he  had  suffered. 
The  haughty  noble  replied,  “  Go  and  tell  those  who  sent  you, 
“  that  in  a  fortnight  I  will  come  and  set  fire  to  the  four  corners 
‘‘  of  your  city.’’  Innumerable  anecdotes  like  this  meet  us  in  the 
story  of  Geneva.  Such  anecdotes  were  recited  by  these  roister¬ 
ing  barons  and  their  retainers  as  they  drained  their  cups  in 
the  wild  revelry  of  their  feudal  abodes.  Against  this  the  ^liddle 
Ages  were  rising ;  and  Geneva  represented  the  revolt  of  the 
ages  against  mere  physical  force.  Physical  force  cannot  under¬ 
stand  moral  force.  How  should  a  man,  with  a  head  and  arm, 
bo  able  to  compete  with  a  man  with  a  long  sword  ?  So  physi¬ 
cal  force  reasons.  To  these  knightly  persons,  the  affair  of  the 
men  in  iron  with  the  men  of  the  market  and  the  forge  was 
eminently  amusing.  AVe  have  an  account  of  one  great  revelry 
at  the  chateau  of  the  lord  of  Pontverre  ;  the  uproarious  merri¬ 
ment  of  the  table  had  been  very  much  increased  by  congratu¬ 
lations  upon  the  manner  in  w’hieh  the  princes  of  F ranee  had 
destroyed  the  franchises  of  municipal  towns.  Geneva  was 
almost  the  last  that  survived ;  it  must  meet  with  a  similar  fate. 
The  festivity  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  best  wines  had  been 
brought  from  the  cellars,  they  were  all  drinking  copiously;  just 
then  some  rice  was  brought  in.  The  lord  of  Pontverre  rose  in 
his  place,  and  taking  up  a  spoon,  plunged  it  into  a  dish  of  rice, 
and  lifting  it  to  his  mouth  exclaimed,  ‘‘  Thus  will  I  swallow 
“  Geneva  and  the  Genevese  !  ”  The  sublime  act  and  expression 
were  electrical,  it  w^as  like  a  battle-cry.  Each  gentleman  (they 
were  all  heated  with  wine  and  anger)  started  to  his  place,  each 
took  his  spoon,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  ate,  that  he  w’ould  make 
but  one  mouthful  of  the  Huguenots.  This  pleasant  and  grace¬ 
ful  enthusiasm  did  not  stop  here.  Still  wrought  upon  by  the 
divine  idea,  the  lord  of  I’ontverre  hung  the  spoon  round  his 
neck,  exclaiming,  I  am  a  Knight  of  the  Spoon,  and  this  is  my 
decoration.”  We  all  belong  to  the  same  order  !  ”  exclaimed 
the  others,  and  hung  their  spoons  round  their  necks.  All 
Knights  of  the  Sjx)on;  and  so  they  rode  away  to  their  mansions. 
A\  hen  their  neighbours  looked,  with  surprise,  at  the  singular 
collar,  and  inquired  what  it  meant,  they  said,  ‘‘AVe  intend  to 
“cat  the  Genevans  wdth  it;  come  and  join  us.”  Chivalry  has 
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had  some  strange  devices  in  its  day,  but  never  surely  a  more 
strange  one  than  this.  The  spoon  was  taken  up  everywhere,  as 
in  the  Crusades  men  took  up  the  cross.  Tlio  gentlemen  of  the 
spoon  formed  a  large  and  insolent  order,  and  were  wont,  in 
their  assaults  and  brigandages,  to  wave  the  spoon  in  the  air  in 
derision.  Surely  it  speaks  the  character  of  the  men — a  more 
ridiculous,  absurd  device  was  never  made  the  mark  of  a  party. 

AVhen  in  the  woods  of  Germany  the  peasants  unfurled  the 
banner  of  the  clouted  shoon,  it  was  regarded  as  a  banner 
egregiously  exhibiting  the  coarseness  and  ignorance  of  the 
peasants’  warfare.  As  the  knightly  order  alone  was  privileged 
to  wear  boots,  and  peasants,  as  a  mark  of  their  subordinate 
condition,  were  compelled  to  wear  coarse  shoes,  they  adopted 
it  as  the  sign  on  their  banner,  half  white  and  half  blue ;  above,  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross  ;  beneath,  the  inscription, 
‘‘Nothing  but  the  justice  of  God,”  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
banner  the  clouted  shoon.  The  banner  became  the  magic  sign 
of  terror  and  union  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  provoking 
among  the  knightly  orders  immense  scorn  and  contempt ;  but 
surely,  compared  with  that  Knighthood  of  the  Spoon,  the  banner 
of  the  peasants  and  the  clouted  shoon  rustled  with  a  sense  of 
sublimity  in  its  folds.  Such  is  another  of  the  memories  of 
Geneva. 

The  Knights  of  the  Spoon  had  to  confess  that  clouted  shoon 
had  the  best  of  the  struggle ;  the  castles,  and  the  highwaymen 
of  the  hills,  Chillon  with  its  dungeons,  the  prisons  with  heads¬ 
men  and  doomsmen,  had  to  find  themselves  defeated  by  the 
little  baud  of  men,  traders  and  artisans,  bent  upon  maintaining 
their  privileges,  the  sanctity  of  their  homes,  and  the  inviolability 
of  law.  At  this  stage  it  was  a  strife  for  civil  freedom ;  the  seeds 
of  truth,  which  were  germinating  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  had 
not  been  dropped  in  Geneva  yet.  Rumours  and  whispers  had 
been  wafted  over  the  mountains ;  stray  travellers,  passing 
through  the  town,  had  given  intimation  of  what  was  proing  on 
in  the  world  beyond  the  hills ;  the  martyrs  for  freedom,  no 
doubt,  knew  something  of  the  state  of  opinion,  and  the  blows 
beneath  which  Rome  was  reeling,  and  the  desperate  cruelties 
by  which  Francis  I.  was  seeking  to  prop  a  panic-stricken  creed 
m  his  own  dominions.  Rome  in  Geneva  was,  of  course,  on  the 
side  of  wrong ;  Rome  is  always  on  the  side  of  strength  ;  tho 
way  was  being  prepared  for  those  teachings  whicli  were  to  give 
Geneva  a  still  more  famous  name,  as  the  refuge  of  the  religious 
exile,  and  the  shrine  of  persecuted  holiness,  than  it  liad  even 
attained,  as  the  bold  republic,  against  its  feudal  opj)rcs8ors. 
^’ivil  and  religious  liberty  thrive  and  grow  together  ;  you  touch 
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one,  you  paralyse  the  other ;  you  strengthen  one,  you  nerve  and 
give  force  to  the  other.  Great  are  the  obligations  of  civil  to 
religious  freedom  ;  religious  freedom  also  has  its  obligations  to 
civil.  Say  a  community  shall  be  free,  but  leave  upon  it  the 
cramping  irons,  the  handcuff,  or  even,  to  put  it  more  mildlv 
the  unchecked,  unquestioned  power  of  the  priest,  and  how  long 
will  it  be  free  ?  Say  religion,  opinion,  and  conscience  shall  be 
free,  but  in  civil  matters  the  people  shall  have  no  voice,  the 
magistrate  be  a  despot,  and  how  long  will  such  religious  free¬ 
dom  bo  worthy  of  the  name  ?  Genova  came  to  illustrate  all 
these  paradoxes  by-and-by ;  her  story  is  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
emplary  in  the  book  of  history.  Protestantism  seems  to  be  the 
form  of  opinion  essentially  fitted  for  spirits  cast  in  the  mould 
of  these  Swiss  or  Genevese  burgesses ;  the  opinion  which  thinks 
for  itself,  and  believes  that  a  soul  which  goes  to  him  unfettered, 
must  be  more  acceptable  to  God  than  one  which  is  delivered 
over  to  Him  bound  hand  and  foot.  True,  much  hud  to  bo  passed 
through  ere  reform  doctrines  could  be  palatable,  even  by  those 
who  had  heartily  thrown  themselves  into  the  conflict  against 
the  prince  bishop.  'When,  therefore,  Promont  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  Golden  Cross  (the  house  still  stands),  because 
it  had  a  large  room,  and  issued  his  prospectuses,  that  he  was 
willing  to  teach  reading  and  writing  in  French  to  all  persons, 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  the  ground  was  well  pre¬ 
pared  tojreceive  him.  Possessed  of  a  persuasive  and  insinuating 
manner,  he  accompanied  his  lessons  by  other  words,  so  that  at 
last  the  priests  said,  “  lie  is  a  devil ;  he  enchants  all  who  go 
‘‘  near  him ;  you  have  hardly  heard  him,  before  his  magical 
“  words  bewilder  you.^’  Ilis  lessons  in  the  language  were,  in 
fact,  beautiful  discourses — a  story  from  the  Pible,  a  sermon  of 
our  Lord,  a  tender  and  afibetionate  application,  in  fact,  a  per¬ 
vading  power  of  new  doctrine,  so  that  those  who  went  to  hear 
him,  understood  that  religion  did  not  consist  in  mocking  the 
priest  and  the  mass,  but  in  knowing  and  loving  the  Saviour ; 
and  the  Golden  Cross  became  a  famous  place,  and  Fromont  a 
notoriety  in  Geneva.  Thus  the  new  church  in  Geneva  began 
to  be  formed,  and  agitations,  even  far  more  vehement  than  those 
civil  disturbances,  took  place.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre, 
which  still  stands  overlooking  the  town,  was  the  scene  of  many 
a  collision,  exciting  sermons  and  agitations,  especially  on  the 
day  of  the  “  Feast  of  the  Holy  Winding-sheet,’’  the  linen  cloth 
in  which  our  Saviour’s  body  had  been  wrapped,  and  which,  it 
was  said,  still  retained  the  print  of  His  face.  Geneva  could  not 
tolerate  the  lie ;  to  others  the  absurdity  was  a  glorious  Gospel. 
It  was  exhibited  in  Geneva ;  it  did  not  matter  to  the  devout 
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that  ten  or  twelve  other  cities  on  the  same  day  professed  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  same  winding-sheet,  all  believing  that  they  possessed 
the  true  one.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  devout  was  kindled.  One 
good  knight  declared  that  that  very  day  the  Reformation  in 
Geneva  must  be  buried  in  the  winding-sheet,  from  whence  it 
should  never  rise  again — and  saying  this,  he  sallied  forth  to  do 
battle  against  all  the  Protestants  of  the  town,  for  the  cause  of 
Home  ;  1,500  men,  but  mostly  priests,  rallied  round  him.  The 
town  was  in  something  more  tlian  an  uproar  ;  over  all  the  city 
rolled  and  swelled  the  tones  of  the  great  bell  “  Clemence.’'  Wo 
who  live  in  these  peaceful  times  can  scarcely  realise  what  must 
have  been  the  terror  as,  fearfully  loud,  the  toll  and  boom  of  the 
bell  rolled  from  the  dismal  belfry.  The  night  was  dark,  the 
confusion  immense ;  the  brave,  insane  knight,  who  led  on  the 
.  quarrel,  fell  on  the  steps  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  quarrel, 
however,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  story  of  Geneva,  was 
purposeless,  and  the  day  of  the  ‘‘Feast  of  the  Holy  Winding- 
“  sheet  closed,  and  the  Reformation  was  not  in  its  windiii"- 
sheet  yet. 

And  now,  civil  liberty  served  religious  liberty.  In  the  midst 
of  the  conflicts  which  ensued,  the  prince  bishop  fled  from  his 
feudal  diocese,  never  to  return  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  how 
the  syndics  and  the  council  w^ere  able  to  hold  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  parties,  and,  while  the  Papists  were  raving,  to  stem  the 
tide  of  arrogance,  and  insolence,  and  persecution.  Had  not 
civil  liberty  secured  its  rights,  assuredly  all  attempts  at  refor¬ 
mation  in  Geneva  would  have  been  rudely  beaten  down.  A 
strange  success  accompanied  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers. 
“There  are  three  devils  in  Geneva,’*  said  the  priests,  “  Vi  ret, 
“  Farel,  Fromont.”  Alas !  a  fourth  of  the  same  order  was  on 
his  way  thither,  and  while  affairs  were  in  this  juncture  of  civil 
and  religious  strife,  Geneva’s  greatest  and  most  influential 
citizen  was  hastening,  all  unconsciously  to  himself,  to  her  con¬ 
solidation  and  rescue. 

John  Calvin  was  yet  quite  a  young  man,  w^hen,  flying  from 
France,  w  hich  he  had  made  quite  too  hot  to  hold  him,  he  crossed 
the  Alps,  intending  to  pursue  his  way  to  Italy.  “  Man  proposes, 
God  disposes.”  What  w'as  he  in  search  of  ?  “  Italia  salatamla  ;  ” 
he  desired  to  salute  Italy.  He  w^as  an  amazing  man,  this 
young  Calvin.  Whatever  may  be  your  theology,  those  Indi- 
fjites,  already  published,  are  a  marvellous  illustration  of  a  mind, 
m  its  earliest  exploits,  arriving  at  the  complete  coherent  view 
of  truth,  which  hereafter  the  whole  life  was  to  be  given  to 
expound.  A  mere  youth,  he  had  published  some  of  his  most 
famous  pieces  in  theology,  especially  his  rsychopannychia. 
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Holding  an  office  in  the  Church  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
had  managed  to  write  that  sermon  which  poor  Nicholas  Cop 
narrowly  escaped  burning  for  preaching.  Thus  both  Cop  and 
Calvin  had  to  fly  over  the  roofs  of  Paris  houses.  Calvin  had  a 
friend  in  the  beautiful  Queen  Alarguerite,  of  Navarre,  one  of 
the  earliest,  strongest,  and  most  suftering  friends  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  ill  Prance.  There  arc  mysterious  gaps  in  Calvin's  life, 
which  certainly  leave  the  fancy  free  in  its  speculations.  Where 
was  ho  in  hiding  ?  Did  he  visit  Fontainebleau,  for  the  most 
part  of  her  time  the  refuge  and  retreat  of  Marguerite?  We 
can  scarcely  conceive  that  she,  so  anxious  to  meet  every  strong 
l^rotcstant  intelligence,  could  have  been  satisfied  without  an 
eflbrt  to  meet  him ;  and  it  was  on  his  way  to  those  regions, 
which  he  would  travel  in  secret  as  a  refugee,  we  have  some¬ 
times  liked  to  think  of  the  queen,  whose  Protestant  hymns  and 
poems  deserve  to  be  as  well  known  as  those  of  Clement  !Marot,  the 
Watts  of  the  Huguenots,  meeting,  and  walking,  and  conversing 
witli  Calvin  in  the  valley  of  the  sun,  or  the  valley  of  llic  rocks, 
amidst  whose  shades  and  seclusions,  as  wc  have  walked  our¬ 
selves,  we  have  often  thought  how  admirably  fitted  for  the 
home  and  retreat  of  the  persecuted  Huguenot.  Then  came  the 
Institutes,  the  text-book  of  the  Calvinistic  school  of  theology 
ever  since.  This  vast  work,  vast  in  topic  as  well  as  in  tome,  was 
dedicated  to  Francis  I.,  in  a  piece  of  writing  which  as  a  dig¬ 
nified,  eloquent,  and  yet  obedient  remonstrance,  is,  we  believe, 
unmatched  in  any  language.  But  like  the  letter  of  Fcnclon  to 
Louis  XIW,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  monarch  ever  received  or  read 
it,  or  reading,  how  could  that  libertine  understand  or  appreciate 
the  noble  tlioughts  which  throbbed  along  its  lines  ?  This  work 
was  done  in  Basle  ;  from  thence  Calvin  set  forth  on  his  journey, 
intending  to  pass  through  Switzerland  to  Italy  :  there  w’crc 
evangelical  prelates,  with  whom  he  desired  to  converse.  He 
climbed  those  immense  summits ;  he  must  have  crossed  the  great 
St.  Bernard  or  ^lonte  Cenis.  What  were  his  emotions  as  he 
stood,  a  poor  w’anderer,  on  tlie  margin  of  those  beautiful  w'atcrs, 
crossing  the  torrents,  passing  through  the  regions  of  eternal 
snows,  uncertain  what  w^as  before  him — a  prison  or  death  ? 

Xo  ;  at  his  feet  at  last  lay  the  town  for  ever  to  be  associated 
with  his  name.  Geneva  had  expelled  its  prince  ;  it  w'ould  re¬ 
ceive  Calvin  as  its  king.  He  intended  to  stay  there  for  a  night; 
he  w’as  to  reign  there  wdth  an  absolutism  than  which  no  prince 
or  pontiff  could  possess  or  desire  anything  more  complete.' 

For  Geneva  seemed  to  be  in  w^aiting  for  a  master  mind— one 
who  could  reign,  and  rule,  and  guide — and  such  a  man  was 
Calvin.  Calvin  is  little  understood  by  those  who  call  themselves 
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his  followers.  Most  Independent  churches  arc  theoretically  con¬ 
structed  on  the  creed  of  Calvin ;  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to 
introduce  Calvin  into  the  midst  of  our  churches  now-a-days  ;  we 
suppose  he  would  be  put  out  from  any  of  them  in  half  an  hour. 
Calvin,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  a  statesman,  not  less  than  a 
theologian  ;  nay,  the  principle  upon  which  he  ruled  in  Geneva 
was  as  dogmatic  an  union  of  Church  and  State  as  even  old  Judea 
itself  knew.  In  the  principles  of  his  government  the  two  were 
convertible  terms  ;  the  State  was  the  Church,  the  Church  was 
the  State.  He  was  a  man  of  iron  himself ;  he  was  a  converted 
Protestant  Kichelieu,  and  he  came  amongst  men  apparently  well 
disposed  to  receive  that  iron  rigidity  of  law  which  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  enact.  Shall  we  say  that  there  must  be  a  fine  moral 
base  to  the  character,  and  especially  to  the  community  where 
such  things  are  possible  ?  A  prince  had  dared  to  toucli  their 
privileges,  their  material,  and  the  city  rose  indignantly  to  expel 
him  and  cast  him  out  of  tlieir  midst.  Calvin  touched  and  coerced 
every  emotion  of  their  hearts,  almost  certainly  every  action  of 
their  lives,  and  they  submitted  to  it  almost  with  rejoicing  ;  all 
their  hours  were  brought  beneath  State  control,^all  the  mcn^sand 
women^s  dresses  were  regulated  by  law.  Dancing,  and  such  un¬ 
godly  amusements,  were  visited  by  condign  punishment ;  dreadful 
were  the  penalties  imposed  for  all  derelictions  of  the  moral  law, 
for  heresy,  and  for  impurity.  Dinners  were  brought  beneath 
legal  regulation  ;  a  dinner  for  ten  persons  was  limited  to  live 
dishes';  plush,  breeches  were  laid  under  interdict,  and  we  read  of 
one  poor  fellow  who  was  severely  punished  for  wearing  a  slashed 
doublet.  The  gamester  was  exposed  in  the  pillory,  with  his  pack 
of  cards  hung  round  his  neck ;  violation  of  the  Sabbath  was 
followed  by  public  admonition  from  the  pulpit ;  adultery  was 
punished  with  death.  Never,  we  believe,  had  the  Church,  in  a 
noble  and  faithful  teacher,  one  more  unlike  that  great  High 
Priest  who  was  “touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities;’*  but 
it  was  an  iron  age,  and  the  design  of  all  seems  to  have  been  to 
create  iron  men.  What  cared  Calvin,  and  such  as  he,  for  the 
sentimental  whitewash  of  the  League,  or  the  flowing  locks  of  the 
roistering  cavaliers  ?  The  chronicles  of  Geneva  do  assuredly 
contain  many  matters  with  which  we  have  no  sympathy ;  but 
the  Papists  make  quite  the  most  of  these  affairs.  SpeaKing  of  the 
council  of  Geneva,  the  Dublin  Review  says,  “  No  power  which 
“  the  most  excited  anti-Catholic  imagination  ever  attributed  to 
“  that  bugbear  of  Protestantism,  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  can  be 
compared  to  that  possessed  by  this  politico-religious  machinc.^^ 
Innocent  writer !  we  will  not  do  him  the  injustice  to  think  that 
he  is  quite  so  ignorant  as  the  sentence  seems  to  imply  ;  we  also 
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have  some  means  of  forming  judgments.  The  same  writer  says, 
“  Before  the  bloody  auxiliaries  of  Calvinism  had  passed,  the 
“  smoke  of  the  connaOTation  they  had  kindled  went  up  as  a  thick 
“  cloud,  blotting  out  tlie  fair  landscape,  veiling  the  bosom  of  the 
“  lake,  and  shutting  the  mountains  from  view,  to  slay,  to  pillat^e, 
“  and  to  burn ;  such  w^as  the  exclusive  occupation  of  these 
**  champions  of  the  new  gospel What  a  remarkable  piece  of 
line  writing,  the  only  misfortune  apparently  being,  tnat  tlie 
writer  mixed  and  misplaced  some  of  his  notes  and  papers,  and 
was  describing  what  really  happened  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
JSpain,  and  Protestant  Piedmont — these  liars  of  history.  We 
defend  persecution  nowhere  ;  but  the  stories  of  the  Dublin 
Revieic  will  not  bear  a  moment's  glance.  One  circumstance  con¬ 
tradicts  the  false  report.  Beneath  such  persecution  as  that  de¬ 
scribed,  states  wither.  Antwerp  never  recovered  herself;  Spain 
has  never  recovered  herself;  Prance  is  only  just  beginning  to 
recover  herself.  Beneath  those  shocking  years,  Geneva  continued 
to  thrive  and  flourish.  How  would  the  lying  and  mendacious 
pen  account  for  that  ?  No  doubt  there  w^as  severity ;  for  Pome 
has  to  know  that  where  she  is  there  are  not  only  the  elements  of 
a  false  religion,  there  is  also  the  assurance  of  a  dangerous  citizxn- 
ship.  To  be  a  good  Catholic  and  a  good  citizen,  it  is  understood 
is  a  contradiction  and  an  impossibility.  The  mind  and  the  life 
WTre  both  fitted  into  the  most  rif?id  grooves  ;  theology  was 
regulated  by  the  exactest  admeasurements.  Calvin  struck  out 
the  scheme  of  a  theocracy — that  is  not  so  marvellous,  many 
giant  intelligences  have  done  that ;  but  he  gave  to  his  theocracy 
purpose  and  plan,  and  marvellously  compelled  the  whole  people 
to  obey.  The  mountains  of  Geneva  became  the  Sinai  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  Calvin  the  law-giver.  In  truth  there  were 
things  which  seem  to  us  intolerable  ;  but  oh,  let  us  think  a  little 
before  w’c  too  rashly  condemn,  and  honour  him,  and  honour 
Geneva ;  in  truth,  when  he  arrived  in  Geneva,  all  w’as  rushing 
into  anarchy,  and  all  over  Europe  Protestantism  was  rushing  into 
anarchy  too.  Calvin  cried  a  “  halt;''  he  gave  the  latitudinal 
and  longitudinal  lines  of  faith.  He  trained  character  too.  And 
what  character !  Character  wdiich  perhaps  looks  to  us  unamiable 
and  ungentle.  Let  us  remember  the  age  "with  which  that  cha¬ 
racter  had  to  cope.  In  Geneva,  in  his  day%  'were  educated  the 
minds  which  governed  in  the  following  century.  Geneva,  it  has 
been  said,  w’as  the  Sparta  of  Protestantism;  and  as  Sparta  sent  a 
man  to  a  state,  a  single  Spartan  to  revive  and  save,  so  Calvin, 
from  Geneva,  sent  forth  a  single  man  suflicient  to  infuse  energy 
into  Protestant  states  and  armies.  There  John  Knox  w’as  trained, 
and  thence  came  the  creed  and  the  power  wdiich  created  the 
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Covenanters  of  Scotland.  Thence  the  Puritans  derived  their 
theology,  their  statesmanship,  and  their  iron  character.  The 
“  Roundheads  and  the  “  Ironsides  ”  were  moulded  in  the  fires 
of  Geneva,  and  i\Iilton  and  Cromwell  were  lesser  Calvins.  The 
spirit  of  the  Huguenots  emanated  from  Geneva,  and  that  power 
which  smote  down  the  Guises,  and  sustained  Henry  of  Navarre 
at  Ivry  and  Arques,  delighted  to  feel  that  it  was  not  unworthy 
of  Calvin’s  smile  of  approbation,  and  his  doctrines  and  exposi¬ 
tions  sustained  and  nerved  on  the  eve  of  the  fight. 

To  consolidate,  to  gather  into  coherency,  to  conserve,  was  the 
task  he  set  himself.  In  an  age  of  dissoluteness  and  weakness  he 
created  strong  men.  How  can  a  m.'in  fail  to  be  strong  who 
could  regulate  his  life  upon  the  rule  of  Calvin  ?  It  was  a  life  of 
fearfully  rigid  Purism,  which  it  is  dreadful  to  our  degenerate 
minds  to  contemplate ;  but  it  did  its  work.  Geneva  accepted 
and  honoured  its  great  teacher  and  statesman,  and  men  grew 
there  whose  hardiliood,  endurance,  and  resolution  had  the  spirit 
of  ^lorat,  Mogarten,  and  Scmpach  made  yet  more  sublime  by 
the  faith  and  fervour  of  a  Samuel. 

For  while  sitting  on  our  Rousseau’s  Isle  and  revolving  the 
story  of  Geneva,  it  is  not  possible  to  forbear  the  glance  of  the 
eye  to  that  spot  known,  especially  in  Old  Geneva,  as  the  Cham- 
pel.  It  was  a  sort  of  Place  de  Greve,  the  place  of  punishment 
and  doom.  But  thither,  one  bright  October  morning  in  155d, 
was  brought  from  prison  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  with  his  books 
and  arguments  hanging  round  his  neck,  ^lichael  Servetus, 
burnt  alive  for  being  a  heretic  and  an  apostate.  In  the  full 
view  of  that  calm  lake  and  those  tall  mountains  that  stake  was 
reared.  ^lore,  that  stake  was  reared  in  the  very  centre  of  IVo- 
testant  Christendom.  Protestantism  has  never  been  permitted 
to  forget  it,  a  burning  pile  in  the  midst  of  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tendom ;  and  Bossuct  says,  “  We  must  remind  the  Protestants 
*‘of  the  persecution  of  the  heretics  of  Geneva,  if  they  com- 
“  plain  so  bitterly  of  persecution.”  Upon  which  one  or  two 
things  may  be  remarked,  chiefly  the  audacity  of  this  man 
Bossuet,  when,  for  one  stake  in  Protestantism,  we  can  call  up 
to  memory  a  Europe,  with  all  its  skies  reddened  with  Papal 
fires,  and  the  ashes  of  martyrs  flying  on  all  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  at  once,  over  our  whole  continent — England,  France, 
»^pain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Germany ;  horrors  everywhere, 
human  nature  fainting  and  reeling  back  from  the  scene  in  de¬ 
spair,  and  demon  Popes  and  demon  inquisitors,  like  incarnate 
^lolochs,  keeping  up  their  ‘‘  ghastly  dance  around  the  furnace 
“blue,”  in  which  the  torn  limbs  of  disjointed  and  withered 
empires  were  seething.  We  must  remind  Protestants  indeed ! 
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Our  next  remark  upon  this  sad  memory  of  Geneva  is,  that 
while  it  was  a  marvellous  and  monstrous  inconsistency  in  Pro¬ 
testantism,  it  was  not  so  marvellous  and  monstrous  in  Calvin 
for  ho,  inconsistent  Protestant,  had  gathered  up  the  items  of  his 
creed  from  the  tables  of  Moses  and  the  hewings  of  Samuel. 
As  we  have  said  before,  he  had  clearly  wrought  into  his  con¬ 
viction  that  all  religious  things  were  arrangements  of  law,  and 
the  sanctions  and  the  punishments  all  partook,  from  his  point  of 
view,  of  a  severe,  even  Draconic,  rigidity.  And  once  more  we 
say,  let  it  be  remembered  what  a  course  of  education  was  be¬ 
hind  this  man  and  the  men  he  represented ;  for  many  hundreds 
of  years  Rome  had  been  preaching  its  doctrines  of  intolerance 
and  pursuing  its  bloody  game.  What  a  sight  that  w^as,  seen  in 
Paris  some  few  years  before,  when  Francis  I.  determined  to 
perform  a  lustration  for  the  sanctification  and  purifying  of 
the  city !  Certain  placards  had  been  published,  speaking  dis¬ 
respectfully  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin ;  so  the  king  himself 
led  on  a  procession,  accompanied  by  his  children,  and  followed 
by  all  the  princes,  ofiicers  of  state,  archbishops,  and  bisliops 
walking  two  abreast  in  solemn  stillness,  each  bearing  tall,  white 
flambeaux,  flaring  in  the  open  day.  The  procession  stopped  on 
its  walk  round  the  city  at  six  difterent  places ;  at  each  place  six 
convicted  Lutherans  were  barbarously  burnt  to  death,  while  the 
procession  paused ;  then,  returning  to  the  Louvre,  it  passed  on 
thence  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  high  mass  was 
performed,  thence  to  the  bishop’s  palace,  where  the  king  dined 
with  the  principal  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the  procession ; 
and  then  the  king  rising,  made  a  passionate  speech,  declaring, 
as  he  bared  his  arm  before  the  assembly,  that  “  if  it  were  guilty 

of  heresy  he  would  cut  it  off” — this  wretched  popinjay,  with 
his  crowd  of  mistresses,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
give  up  the  very  jewels  with  which  he  had  purchased  their  purity, 
when  he  broke  with  them.  But  the  pomp  and  the  glory  of  this 
merry  day  was  reserved  for  the  close ;  then,  as  the  night  fell  over 
the  city,  six  other  convicted  Lutherans  were  brought  forth  to  be 
burnt  at  a  slow  fire.  They  were  suspended  by  ropes  to  a 
machine,  by  which  they  were  let  down  into  the  flames  and 
drawn  up  again,  until  the  executioner  cut  the  ropes  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  them  into  the  fire.  The  more  educated  of  all  who 
were  burnt  that  day  had  their  tongues  split  lest  they  should 
speak  and  infect  the  people  with  their  doctrines.  Of  the  number 
burnt  that  day,  twenty- four  out  of  the  forty-two  perished 
in  the  manner  we  have  last  described.  M.  Bossuet  says,  c 
“  must  remind  Protestants  of  Geneva,”  while  wx  honour  Calvin 
and  Geneva  for  so  much,  we  do  not  extenuate  the  shame  of  the 
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stake  of  Servetiis ;  but  what  a  great  schoolmaster  those  ages 
had,  what  a  spirit  of  intolerant  religious  ferocity  had  been 
let  loose  from  the  pit  of  the  Papal  heart  to  horrify  the  nations  ! 
In  fact,  toleration  w  as  not  the  spirit  of  the  times  at  all.  Rome 
beheved  in  itself  as  absolute,  an  absolute  Church.  Remember 
Rome  believes  that  to-day,  and  declares,  through  Archbishop 
Manning,  she  would  do  those  very  same  things  had  she  the 
power ;  for  Rome — that  is,  the  Papacy — is  the  Church,  and  the 
world,  and  truth,  and  necessity,  and  God.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  universe  but  Rome  ;  the  very  universe  exists  for  Rome. 
The  stake  of  Servetus  was  a  sin  against  Protestantism;  we 
hope  Protestantism  would  generally  admit  that  now.  But  in 
that  day  it  was  widely  different ;  its  spirit  is  expressed  in  the 
often  quoted  words  of  Edwards,  in  his  Gangrena : — “  A  tolera- 
“tion  is  the  grand  design  of  the  devil,  his  masterpiece  and 
chief  engine  he  works  by  at  this  time,  to  uphold  his  totter- 
‘‘  ing  kingdom.  It  is  the  most  compendious,  ready,  sure  way 
**to  destroy  all  religion,  lay  all  waste  and  bring  in  all  evil. 

It  is  a  most  transcendent,  catholic,  and  fundamental  evil  of 
'‘any  that  can  be  imagined.'’  lie  goes  on  to  call  "Abaddon 
"Apollyon,  destroyer  of  all  religion."  "All  the  devils  in 
"  hell  and  their  instruments  are  at  w^ork  to  promote  a  tolera- 
"  tion." 

This  is  beautiful  language ;  wc  are  afraid  it  does  not  altogether 
inaccurately  represent  the  faitli  of  Calvin.  Yet  w’e  may  hope  we 
have  outgrown  this  state  of  faith.  Have  we  ?  Practically  it  would 
be  no  impossible  thing  to  lay  the  hand  upon  the  shoulders  of 
many  who  still  live  in  the  same  spirit.  Calvin’s  was  not  a 
narrow  mind  ;  read  his  works,  and  then  say  so  if  you  dare.  If 
Ids  was  a  narrow  mind,  then  the  minds  of  Newton,  and  Kant, 
and  Ilegel  w’ere  narrow,  lie  scaled  the  loftiest  peaks,  he  looked 
abroad  over  an  infinite  horizon  ;  but — 

He  who  hath  climbed  the  mountain’s  peak  shall  find 
Its  loftiest  summit  wrapt  in  ])urest  snow; 
lie  who  liath  humbled  or  subdued  mankind. 

May  look  down  with  proud  scorn  on  those  below. 


Cut,  most  viciously,  he  made  logic  the  law  of  life.  Remorse¬ 
less  logic  is  a  line  of  rail  which  has,  in  every  instance  that  we 
know  of,  conducted  the  human  mind  to  a  fearful  terminus,  when 
it  has  been  made  the  highway  of  theology ;  and  to  our  mind 
the  great  lesson  taught  by  Calvin  at  Geneva  is  that  ecclesiastics 
are  ever  unsafe  statesmen.  Nay,  we  must  be  glad  to  see  Calvin 
in  Geneva,  for  if  from  Erfurt  Luther  lifted  up  his  cry,  which 
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sounded  over  Europe,  of  “  Freedom  !  Freedom !  ”  the  shrill 
clear  voice  of  Calvin  was  heard  even  still  more  penetratingly| 
exclaiming /  Order!''  The  latter  gospel  fs  never  so 
pleasant  to  human  ears  as  the  first,  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  gos¬ 
pel.  Luther,  strong  Iconoclast,  breathed  out  words  which  were 
battles,  and  kingdoms  heaved,  and  crowns  quivered  on  the  brows 
of  ancient  monarchies  at  the  strong  breath.  Calvin  was  an 
architect,  his  entire  genius  was  architectonic ;  instinctively  he 
eould  only  see  things  in  order  ;  all  his  works,  the  clear  flow  of 
that  marvellously  pellucid  language — greatest  of  all  French 
writers,  some  think  him — reveals  the  deep  clearness  within. 
Luther  reminds  us  of  that  lightning  flash  in  the  experience  of 
the  cobbler  of  Munich,  when  he  found  all  his  tools  electritied; 
nails,  by  a  strange  twist,  drawn  from  his  chests,  and  all  things 
altered  in  their  character  and  intention  by  the  flash  which  mag¬ 
netised  to  disturb.  Calvin,  like  the  essential  electricity  in 
nature,  just  as  certainly  sent  a  flash  through  the  life  of  things, 
tliat  from  that  dav  to  this  it  has  been  felt  that  it  was  not  to 
<listurb  but  to  restore.  Better  for  his  memory  had  it  been  had 
he  kept  theology  for  his  expositions  in  the  university,  and  his 
sermons  in  the  Church  of  St.  Pierre,  and  in  the  council  hall  of 
the  State  ruled  men  as  men,  without  fitting  them  into  theolo¬ 
gical  abstractions.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  that  could  not  be, 
as  Calvin  believed  in  the  union  of  Church  and  State;  such 
tolerant  wisdom  can  never  be  where  there  is  an  union  of  Church 
and  State. 

We  have  been  sitting  on  Rousseau’s  Isle,  and  thinking  all 
those  things,  while  the  Jura,  and  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  lake  are 
before  us,  and  the  famous  city  behind  us.  Rousseau  and  Calvin 
both  in  Geneva  ;  here  is  the  statue  of  the  self-torturing  sophist, 
the  dissolute,  sentimental,  nervous  botanist.  Where  is  Calvin’s 
monument  ?  It  was  like  him  that  he  left  commands  that  no 
tnonument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory,  desirous  even 
that  the  very  place  of  his  burial  should  be  lost  sight  of.  Geneva 
would  scarcely  allow  the  last,  and  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Plain 
Plais,  after  some  trouble,  you  will  find  a  little  slab  of  stone, 
about  a  foot  square,  with  the  letters  “  J.  C.”  But  Calvin’s 
monument  is  all  round,  and  especially  in  the  long-continued 
])rosperity  of  the  city,  wdiich  made  it  through  ages  the  ark  of 
freedom.  There  might  be  some  things  to  be  desired  in  Geneva, 
but  thither  fled  the  oppressed  and  the  refugees,  the  persecuted 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  of  every  country  and  clime. 

But  where  and  what  is  Geneva  to-day  ?  Rome  boasts  that 
all  is  at  last  undone,  that  Geneva  has  cancelled  her  obligations 
to  Calvin,  and  is  Hying  back  to  the  old  laith.  Rome  says  the 
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same  of  England.  Perhaps  in  both  instances  there  is  the  same 
nieasiire  of  truth  ;  it  does  seem  unfortunate  that  freedom  cannot 
be  conferred  on  Koine  but  at  the  peril  of  the  city  which  confers 
the  freedom.  It  is  certain  that  in  Geneva  demoralisation  of 
public  sentiment,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Papacy,  have  mutu¬ 
ally  advanced,  aiding  each  other;  and  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  Geneva  perfectly  illustrates  how  destitute  of  all  qualms  of 
conscience  Koine  is  when  determined  to  secure  her  own  ends. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  priest  was  thrust  upon  Geneva, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  concordat  of  Napoleon,  when  Prance 
was  reunited  to  the  Church,  and  Rome  selected — as  Rome 
always  knows  how  to  select  from  her  immense  legions — the 
most  fitting  missionary  or  emissary  ;  and  the  man  she  selected 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  in  his  way,  as  not  less  than  Calvin 
equal  to  the  demands  of  his  Church,  although  in  a  w'idely  differ¬ 
ent  way.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Roman  Catholic 
literature  than  the  tone  of  coarse  chuckling  in  which  it  recites 
its  triumphs,  and  boasts,  without  any  dream  of  apology,  its  in¬ 
vasions  of  popular  rights.  The  Uuhlin  Review,  referring  to  the 
restoration  of  Catholicism  in  Geneva,  says,  “The  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  to  see  a  permanent  blister  fixed  in 
**  the  very  bosom  of  the  city.^^  This  permanent  blister  arose 
in  a  cunning  design  of  Louis  XIV. ;  he  could  not  expel  Protes¬ 
tantism  from  Geneva  as  from  France,  or  pursue  the  heretics 
with  his  massacring  dragonnades  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 
There  had  hitherto  been  a  French  Chargd  dc  Affaires  at  Geneva, 
but  this  personage  had  been  hitherto  a  Genevese  citizen.  Tlie 
Grand  ]\Ionarque  determined  this  officer  should  be  a  Frencli 
ambassador  ;  then  he  must  have  his  chapel  and  his  priest.  The 
city  sorely  rebelled  ;  there  had  been  a  law  passed  against  the 
sale  of  crucifixes,  crosses,  rosaries,  medals,  &c.  A  Roman 
Catholic  cliurch  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  council  of 
Geneva  offered  to  give  1?,000  livres  a  year  to  meet  the  expense 
of  a  handsome  coach  for  the  ambassador ;  but  to  accept  this 
would  have  been  to  frustrate,  no  doubt,  the  chief  design  of  the 
embassage,  and  the  tyrant  king  insisted  not  only  on  the  chapel, 
but  that  it  should  be,  not  a  private  chapel  either,  but  open  and 
free  to  the  public.  So  on  the  30th  of  November,  1679,  the 
mortified  city  once  more  saw  high  mass  performed  against  its 
will  within  its  walls.  Of  course  our  readers  do  not  need  to  be 
informed  that  the  services  soon  became  thronged  and  notorious. 
A  few  years  more  and  the  Court  of  Turin  also  had  its  resident 
' .  ambassador  in  Geneva,  and  he  also  must  have  his  chapel  and 
''•^his  priest.  The  story  of  the  restoration  of  Romanism  is  quite 
as  romantic  as  the  story  of  its  expulsion,  but  it  is  the  romance 
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of  craft.  It  has  been  well  said  that  M.  Yenran,  the  ‘‘  great 
“  cure  ”  of  Geneva,  sums  up  in  his  person  tlie  restoration  of 
Catholicism  ;  for  nearly  forty  years  he  held  that  post,  tliat  is 
from  1806  to  September,  1844.  lie  was  indeed  one  of  those 
marvellous  men,  found  only  in  Rome,  priest,  diplomatist,  with 
something  of  the  spirit  and  chivalry  of  the  soldier;  he  entered 
upon  the  priestly  office  in  an  hour,  when  in  France  it  was 
especially  under  a  cloud  of  proscription.  Before  he  a])pcaredin 
Geneva  he  had  been  compelled  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
many  disguises — as  a  simple  wayfarer,  a  travelling  merchant, 
sometimes  throwing  over  his  shoulders  the  cloak  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  official,  and  sometimes  clothing  himself  in  a  military  cos¬ 
tume.  He  was  a  bold,  strong,  promptly  decisive  man,  with  an 
eye  of  liglitning  and  fire.  One  day,  coming  out  of  an  inn  at 
Chablais,  disguised  as  a  soldier,  he  found  two  gendarmes  at  the 
door.  Instinctively  he  knew  they  were  on  the  look-out  for 
him.  His  horse  stood  there  ready  for  him.  Instantly,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  he  said  to  one  of  the  gendarmes, 
“  Citizen,  do  me  the  favour  of  holding  his  rein  wliile  I  mount; 

lie  is  as  vicious  as  the  devil.*’  The  man  cheerfully  complied, 
the  Abbe  Veuran  bolted  into  the  saddle,  and  w’as  off  at  a  gallop. 
The  men  stood  some  time  admiring  the  brilliant  speed  with 
wliicli  the  soldier  pursued  his  way,  and  then,  bethinking  them¬ 
selves  of  their  commission,  they  turned  to  the  auhergistOy  in¬ 
quiring  if  she  could  tell  them  of  a  certain  calatin  they  were  in 
search  of,  one  Veuran.  Why,  that’s  he,”  said  the  woman, 
“you  just  helped  into  the  saddle!*’  This  was  the  man  who, 
when  the  Church  was  restored  to  France,  was  appointed  cure  of 
Geneva,  and  it  was  he  wdio  restored,  by  a  series  of  subtilties, 
crafts,  and  threats,  Romanism  to  the  city  ;  we  have  seen  how 
the  ground  had  been  prepared.  In  addition  to  what  had  been 
done  within  the  walls,  the  Franciscans  and  Jesuits  had  been 
busy  without,  forming  a  cordon  line  of  religious  houses ;  the 
work  went  on  slowdy  but  very  surely.  M.  Veuran  began  and 
follow'^ed  out  persistently  his  determination  to  restore.  Monks 
and  nuns  w’ere  brought  back  to  affrighted  Geneva;  every  stray 
C’atholic,  and  there  were  several,  \vas  looked  up ;  the  republic, 
intolerant  and  indignant,  feared  as  it  beheld  the  invasion ;  it 
desired  to  banish  these  foreign  invaders.  M.  Veuran,  the  priest, 
hastened  to  Austria  for  help,  and  received  from  the  emperor  the 
assurance  that  Catholic  interests  should  be  guarded  in  Geneva. 
Rome  ahvays  has  to  solicit  the  aid  of  a  foreign  pow'cr  when  she 
would  roar  lier  Church  ;  she  believes  in  the  sw'ord,  even  more 
than  in  the  trowel.  The  Dublin  Review  utters  a  most  savage 
growl  because,  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  rights  of  Geneva 
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^ero  so  respected  that,  as  an  independent  state,  it  was  not 
annihilated.  “  Genova  !  ’’  it  exclaims,  “  that  microscopic  state, 
‘*for  centuries  the  focis  of  anti-Catholic  bigotry,  was  to  be 
<<  regarded  with  a  favour  which  made  one  of  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries  exclaim,  ‘  It  would  seem  as  if  Geneva  had  become 
power!  Ah  1  the  Dublin Beview  knows  that  it  was  not  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century  that  Geneva  had  to  become  a 
power,  she  had  already  been  for  three  centuries  a  power.  If  not 
a  power,  why  the  rapture  and  the  glow  of  triumph  at  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Church  which  hung  upon  its  progress,  and  inter¬ 
fered  with  its  career,  at  once  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  ? 
Only  it  should  be  noticed  that  Geneva  made  herself  Protestant ; 
she  herself  chose  Calvin;  the  Catholic  powers  of  Kurope  liave 
imposed  the  Papacy  upon  her,  and  foreigners  have  compelled  her 
to  receive  M.  Veuran.  The  Dublin  Review  takes  pride  in 
pointing  to  the  biting  pamphlets  published  against  the  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  to  the  calumnious  lies  of  Calvin  and  the  fathers  of 
the  Reformation.  Alas !  it  is  true ;  adopt  these  human  expe¬ 
dients  and  they  tell,  even  in  Switzerland.  IIow'  can  it  be 
expected  that  a  Church,  with  all  its  array  of  sensual  splendours 
and  inducements,  could  compete  with  a  Church  plain  and  una¬ 
dorned  in  all  its  services,  and  unsupported  by  a  concordat  from 
Paris,  and  an  areopagus  of  princes?  We  fear  that  Geneva, 
therefore,  is  now  rather  a  memory  than  a  ])Ossession  in  all  its 
features  of  moral  sublimity,  her  leading  mind  in  the  State  would 
still  seem  to  be  James  P'azy.  It  is  he  who,  in  spite  of  the  law 
of  the  State,  has  managed,  upon  his  own  grounds,  to  open  a 
gambling-house  in  the  very  city  of  Calvin;  to  him  greatly  it 
isowing,  that  while  in  1846  she  had  in  her  exchequer  a  balance 
of  600,000  francs,  she  has  now,  instead,  a  debt  of  ten  millions. 
The  city  is  made  more  graceful  and  beautiful ;  its  morals  have 
certainly  taken  a  retrograde  course.  But  the  old  city  is  a  power 
still ;  every  year  she  w^oos  innumerable  strangers  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  who  rest  within  her  lovelv  sceneries  awhile,  and 
then  hurry  on  to  those  magnificent  regions  to  which  she  is  only 
the  threshold ;  minds  still  throb  through  her  arteries ;  she  is 
still  the  most  mental  corner  of  the  earth.  Her  little  population 
contains  men  of  all  orders  of  thought,  between  such  extremes  as 
Professor  Vogt,  and  Merle  D’Aubigne ;  Ernest  Naville’s  lec¬ 
tures  on  “  Our  Heavenly  Father^"  wore  delivered  on  week 
evenings  to  congregations  of  a  couple  of  thousand  persons — so 
much  for  the  scientific  lecturer.  The  same  thronging  crowds 
gather  round  Professor  Miinier  to  listen  to  his  finished  rhetoric 
on  the  Sabbath.  A  number  of  the  writers  of  the  Revue  desDeux 
Mondcs  send  their  papers  from  their  studies  in  Geneva;  and  if 
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she  lias  not  done  much  for  art,  the  works  of  her  artists  arc  not 
contemptible,  while  to  her  it  has  belonged  rather  to  touch  tlie 
nerves  of  thought.  There  is  the  city;  in  tlie  cathedral  the 
pulpit,  the  tribune,  and  judgment  seat  of  Calvin,  before  whoso 
decisions  immorality  and  profligacy  were  compelled  to  hide 
their  heads ;  and  close  by  it,  in  the  Town-hall,  the  curious  inav 
see  that  iron  saucepan  with  which  the  old  woman  knocked  down 
the  soldier  in  that  great  night  conflict  when  the  town  was 
stirred  from  its  slumber,  caused  by  the  tiring  of  the  matchlock 
of  the  assassinated  sentinel,  just  able  to  tire  his  gun  and  to  die, 
to  rouse  the  town  and  repel  two  hundred  Savoyards,  detached 
from  a  larger  party  of  two  thousand,  who  had  fixed  tlieir  scaling- 
ladders  against  the  city,  in  what  was  then  a  moat,  but  is  now 
called  Rue  Corraterie,  but  were  repelled  by  a  spirit  like  that 
which  blazed  out  from  the  whole  town,  as  from  the  old  woman 
with  her  saucepan.  The  story  of  Geneva  is  full  to  overflowing 
of  anecdote,  of  the  bravery  that  withstood  the  sieges  from  with¬ 
out,  of  the  conflicts  between  Papist  and  Protestant,  or  burgher 
and  aristocrat  within.  Winding  up  the  staircase,  the  broad 
staircase,  along  which  even  a  horse  might  well  be  conducted, 
to  the  chambers  of  the  old  Syndics,  to  the  tower — 

Highest  of  all,  where  never  yet  a  hoof  did  hill — 

we  come  into  the  plain  and  simple  rooms,  which  have  yet  all 
historic  significance  to  those  to  whom  buildings  are  veiiorahle, 
as  they  represent  soul,  the  strife  of  freedom,  and  the  reign  of 
law.  The  tramp  as  of  hurrying  feet,  the  sound  as  of  the  roar 
of  bells,  the  scream  and  the  battle-cry  mingled  together,  until 
as  these  fall  and  the  vision  fades,  thouglit  remembers  that 
Geneva  also  illustrates,  in  lier  way,  the  nemesis  and  doom  which 
falls  on  states  ;  she  is  reaping  to-day  the  consequences  of  her 
uinvisdom,  as  France  lost  and  she  gained  when  France  expelled 
trade,  because  it  was  Protestant,  from  her  shores,  and  the  arms 
of  freedom  were  forged  out  of  the  madness  of  despotism ;  or 
as  Spain  sunk  paralysed  in  every  limb  by  the  insane  madness 
of  her  second  Philip.  So,  upon  a  small  scale,  even  as  in  the  town 
itself,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Plane,  is  seen  upon  a  table  a  little, 
perfect  model  of  Mont  Plane.  So  in  her  small  and  narrow con¬ 
flicts  she  shows  the  dangerous  course  of  certain  principles — she 
sought  to  coop,  in  too  narrow  an  enclosure,  human  souls,  llm 
soul  of  man  rebounded,  and  the  Geneva  of  to-day,  which  is 
threatened  with  being  again  delivered  over  to  Rome,  may  trace 
that  probable  destiny  to  that  tyrannic  esinonage  over  private 
life,  that  rude  interference  with  human  freedom,  which  in  the 
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last  age  resulted  in  stamping  upon  her  character  a  kind  of  philo¬ 
sophic  infidelity,  by  nurturing  her  mind  in  logical  abstractions, 
and  fancying  that  they  were  the  broad  stars  of  life ;  and  then 
again,  making  her  Church  and  State  relations  so  narrow,  that 
the  mind  of  the  community  was  not  indisposed  to  accept  its 
freedom,  although  in  peril  from  that  Church  and  State  theory 
of  Rome  which  has  been  the  most  disastrous  curse  of  the  world. 
Such  are  the  things  which  throng  through  our  mind  as  we 
review  the  memories  and  call  up  among  their  recollections  the 
martyrs  of  Geneva. 


MAY— von.  XIV. 
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IT  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add  anything,  on  our  part,  to  the 
abundance  of  pamphlets,  speeches,  and  even  volumes,  on 
either  side  of  the  argument  referring  to  the  Church  question. 
It  is,  however,  ever  a  duty  devolving  upon  every  one,  however 
slight  the  influence  they  may  exercise  on  public  opinion,  to  raise 
the  voice  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  a  strife  of  opinion  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  honour,  well-being,  and  future  destiny  of  principle 
in  our  country.  The  chief  antagonists  in  this  strife  are  certainly, 
in  a  marvellous  manner,  illustralting  the  two  ways  of  telling  or 
setting  forth  a  story.  The  volume  and  the  pamphlet  at  the  head 
of  the  papers  we  have  cited  illustrate*this  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  The  grief  of  Dr.  Lee  is  excessive  ;  in  the  downfall  of 
the  Irish  Church,  heaven  and  earth  seem  likely  to  rush  together 
in  confusion.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  intense  affection  with 
which  he  regards  the  existing  order  of  things ;  we  have  heard 
of  him  before  we  received  and  read  his  little  collection  of  facts. 
A  cheap  little  pamphlet  is  compiled  for  the  express  purpose  of 
telling  upon  opinion  in  this  juncture ;  it  contains  a  mass  of 
“  facts  to  which  we  think  we  could  give  a  livelier  tint  of,  shall 
we  Bay,  veracity.  Dr.  Lee,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  scarcely  an 
impartial  witness ;  most  unhappily,  the  destruction  of  the  Irish 
Church  will  probably  also  destroy  his  last  chance  of  an  Irish 
bishopric  ;  his  friends  put  him  forward,  we  remember,  some  short 
time  since,  for  the  see  of  Meath.  He  appears  to  have  a  very 
pleasant  living  in  the  Irish  Church,  by  which  he  farms  a  large 
extent  of  acres,  and  receives  besides  a  very  handsome  income. 


*  1.  The  Church  Estahlishment  in  Ireland.  The  Freeman's  Journal 
Church  Commission.  James  Dufiy. 

2.  Facts  respecting  the  Present  State  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  By 

the  Kev.  Alfred  T.  Lee,  M.A.,  LL.D.  llivingtons. 

3.  Ireland:  a  Letter  to  Farl  Grey.  By  Archbishop  Manning. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  „ 

4.  Quarterly Emew,  for  April,  1868,  Article,  ‘‘The  Irish Churcb. 
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We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  to  his  vision  the  Church 
seems  in  most  imminent  danger.  Yes,  “  the  Church  ”  is  in 
danger  in  Ireland.  We  have,  now-a-days,  very  seldom  the 
happiness  to  agree  with  anything  from  the  pen  of  Archbishop 
Manning  ;  but  we  cannot  but  notice — may  we  say,  notice  with  a 
sense  of  admiration  ? — the  widely  different  words  he  uses  with 
reference  to  the  position  and  prospects  of  his  Church  in  Ireland ; 
why,  instead  of  being  written  by  a  prelate  of  Rome,  many  of 
them  might  have  been  written  by  Edward  Miall.  He  tells  us 
“  the  day  is  past  for  legislation  against  religious  faith — it  is  two 
“hundred  years  after  date.”  He  accepts  with  admiration  the 
declaration  of  the  Romish  prelates  of  Ireland  last  year,  “  never 
“to  accept  endowment,  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  out  of  the 
“property  and  revenues  once  the  possession  of  the  Catholic 
“  Church,  but  now  held  by  the  Protestant  Establishment.'^  The 
following  words  almost  read  like  great  and  magnanimous  utter¬ 
ances  : — 

In  the  last  three  centuries  of  its  poverty,  the  Church  in  Ireland  has 
been  once  more  supplied  by  the  Divine  Providence  with  sufficient 
revenues.  Once  it  possessed  fixed  endowments :  now  it  is  endowed 
with  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people.  Burke,  in  a  letter  to  his  son, 
had  this  in  view  when  he  described  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland, 
some  few  points  excepted,  as  “an  image  of  a  primitive  Catholic 
Church.’^  They  that  serve  the  altar  in  Ireland  live  of  the  altar.  The 
highest  exercise  of  mutual  charity  is  reciprocally  manifested  by  the 
pastors  and  their  flocks.  The  old  Church  property  has  been  desecrated, 
a  new  endowment  has  been  found.  When  an  old  chalice  has  been 
stolen,  a  new  one  is  consecrated.  If  the  old  one  were  restored,  as  it  has 
been  desecrated,  melt  it  down,  and  give  the  silver  to  the  poor.  A  new 
one  has  been  provided,  the  old  one  is  no  longer  needed.  So  with  the  old 
endowments.  They  belonged  once  to  God.  They  have  been  taken 
away,  and  He  has  provided  in  another  form  for  the  service  of  His  altar. 
They  ought  indeed  to  be  restored :  and  let  the  restitution  be  fully 
made.  But  let  it  be  made  to  Him  in  the  hands  of  His  poor.  They  are 
His  representatives.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  bishops  declare  that,  “  by 
appropriating  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  the  Legislature  would  realise  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  it 
Was  originally  destined,  and  to  which  it  was  applied  in  Catholic  times.’* 
%  this,  the  bishops  do  not  mean  that  it  should  bo  applied  to  relievo 
the  landlords  of  the  poor-rates,  or  the  Government  of  the  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion,  but  in  other  ways  for  which  there  is  no  provision. 

There  are  many  works  of  piety  and  charity  much  needed  in  Ireland 
which  would  absorb  much.  The  rest  would  go  direct  to  the  ])oor 
if  it  were  applied  to  such  a  settlement  of  the  land  as  would  lift  the 
families  of  the  poor  by  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  soil. 

What  a  pity  that  the  Romish  Church,  which  wc  understand  to 
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be  one  and  everywhere  the  sfaine,  cannot  apply  the  same  fine 
language  and  golden  rule  to  other  territories  where  its  power  is 
supreme.  We  never  understood  that  the  Komish  Church  ^Yas 
squeamish  about  receiving  gifts  and  endowments  from  the  State. 
We  suppose  that  even  the  preaching  the  Gospel,  according  to  the 
Anglican  articles,  or  the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  home  or 
Spain,  would  endanger  “  the  Church  of  the  only  faithful  in  those 
regions.  So  wc  cannot  rely  very  much  on  the  magnanimoua  de¬ 
termination  of  the  assembled  prelates,  or  the  eulogistic  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster;  but  the  significant 
circumstance  to  notice  is,  that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
has  comported  itself  so  during  the  centuries  it  has  held  possession 
of*  cathedrals,  churches,  and  villages,  tithes  and  endowments,  and 
all  its  munificent  wealth,  amounting  to  not  less  than  an  annual 
income  of  about  half  a  million,  with  all  its  additional  prestige^ 
arising  from  royal  patronage,  legal  enforcement,  and  the  weight 
of  influence  exercised  by  the  great  lords  of  the  soil,  that  it  has 
scarce  a  breath  of  opinion  to  sustain  it,  and  is  without  any  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro¬ 
scribed  and  persecuted  Church,  with  its  myriads  of  martyrs,  the 
victims  of  confiscation,  fine,  and  imprisonment,  driven,  for  many 
years,  to  the  wilderness,  is  able  to  appeal  boldly  to  the  feelings 
of  the  country,  to  take  its  stand  upon  their  free-will  offerings, 
and  to  show  how,  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century, 
out  of  the  very  poverty  of  the  people,  and  in  spite  of  intolerance 
and  persecution  on  every  hand,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  ex¬ 
pended  six  millions  of  money  on  religious  fabrics,  and  voluntarily 
contribute  every  year  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
pounds  sterling  for  the  maintenance  of  their  bishops  and  clergy, 
the  education  of  their  youth,  and  the  repairs  of  their  churches.* 
Wc  must  say,  utterly  opposed  as  we  are  to  the  doctrines  and 


*  The  editor  of  the  volume  on  the  Irish  Church  gives  the  following 
figures : — 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  in  one  summary  all  the  items  of  Catholic 
expenditure  supplied  by  voluntary  effort,  let  me  glance  hastily  at  those 
1  have  been  compelled  to  omit.  The  omissions  include  all  the  sums 
contributed  to  convents,  convent  schools,  and  orphanages ;  the  support 
of  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  religious  orders,  of  religious  con¬ 
fraternities,  guilds,  &c.,  and  of  all  the  orphanages,  asylums,  refuges, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  statistics  relative  to  those  in  the  city  ol 
Dublin.  In  addition,  I  may  mention  sums  collected  annually  in  Ire¬ 
land  for  Catholic  purposes  in  England,  which  are  very  considerable.  1 
have  known  £1,000  collected  at  one  time  in  one  Irish  diocese  for  a 
single  convent  in  England ; — 
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practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  know  not  when  we  have 
met  a  more  magnificent  illustration  of  the  workings  of  willing- 
hood,  a  mightier  testimonial  to  Voluntaryism,  a  more  utter  con¬ 
futation  of  the  alleged  value  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  people,  a  more 
complete  proof  of  the  way  in  which  religious  establishments 
break  down  before  the  freedom  of  popular  faith  ;  and  we  should 
like  to  see  the  great  fact  exercising  a  salutary  influence  on  the 
minds  of  Dr.  Manning  and  his  friends,  especially  the  writers  in 
that  last  volume  of  essays  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  the 
doctrines  to  which  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  guiding 
to  very  different  conclusions.  We  wait  to  see  the  lesson  applieu 
by  the  Romish  prelates  in  other  circumstances  and  climes ;  we 
fear  we  shall  have  to  wait  long,  and  wait  in  vain. 

The  story  of  “  the  Church”  in  Ireland  is  a  scandal  and  a  shame; 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation.  It  is  a  dishonour  to  our  English 
Constitution;  it  is  an  infamy  to  our  Protestantism.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  mere  political  Church.  After  all  that  we  have  said  with 
reference  to  the  triumphs  of  Romanism  in  Ireland,  we  are  far 
from  forgetting  that  Rome  has  means  of  raising  wealth  which 
Protestantism  cannot  condescend  to  employ.  We  cannot  forget 
that  Rome  has  never  employed  her  power  for  the  pacification  of 


SUMMARY  OF  CATHOLIC  EXPENDITURE  IN  IRELAND. 


Expenditure  on  Erection  of  Buildings  since  1800. 


In  26  Dioceses,  1,842  Churches  .  -  -  -  - 

„  218  Convents, [including  Schools,  &c.,  attached 

„  41  Colleges  and  Seminaries  -  -  - 

„  44  Hospitals,  Asylums,  &c.  -  -  . 

„  Add  for  two  dioceses  not  returned 

„  COO  Parochial  Houses  -  -  -  -  - 

„  2,990  Non-vested  Catholic  School-houses 

„  70  Establishments  of  Christian  Brothers 


£3,198,627 

1,001,215 

309,018 

147,135 

306,000 

300,000 

299,000 

70,000 


Total . £5,690,995 


Annual  Expenditure. 

1.  Bishops  and  Parochial  Clergy  ------  £340,480 

2.  Regular  Clergy  -  --  --  --  --  55,000 

3.  Maintenance,  Repairs,  and  Extension  of  Churches  -  -  116,050 

4.  Catholic  Hospitals,  Orphanages,  Asylums,  &c.  -  -  -  'V 

5.  Colleges,  Seminaries,  and  Schools,  supported  by  contribu-  V  250,500 

tions,  estimated  at . -J 


Total . £762,030 

These  figures  afford  at  once  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
persistent  power  of  a  living  faith,  and  of  the  recuperative  force  of  the 
Irish  race. 
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Ireland,  for  the  settlement  of  her  grievances,  for  the  healing  of 
the  wounds  of  the  national  heart ;  she  has  fanned  popular  dis¬ 
content,  and  the  priest  has,  almost  universally,  irritated  the  grief 
and  inflamed  tlie  sore.  Clamour,  clamour,  incessant  clamour,  has 
been  at  once  her  refuge  and  her  weapon,  supplying  watchwords 
incessantly,  which  have  been  as  sparks  upon  the  fuel  of  popular 
feeling.  Nor  do  wx  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Establishment  in  Ireland  will  very  materially  heal  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  nation — the  wounds  are  deeper.  This  measure,  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt,  just  and  righteous  as  it  is,  will  not  penetrate  to  the 
core  of  Irish  misery.  The  land  question  is  deeper,  and  yet  more 
difficult  than  the  Church  question,  while,  no  doubt,  the  dis¬ 
establishment  will  be  hailed  as  something  gained  to  justice. 
AVe  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  it  will  amazingly 
increase  the  power  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  not  only  here 
but  elsewhere  ;  it  may  also  be  a  means  hereafter  of  dimi¬ 
nishing  its  priestly  influence.  Creeds  and  faiths,  which  thrive 
in  ages  of  persecution  and  martyrdom,  decline  when  a  larger 
liberty  is  given  and  a  more  comprehensive  freedom  takes 
possession  of  the  field.  At  present,  however,  our  eye  is  fixed  on 
the  singular  fact  to  whicb  we  have  distinctly  referred  above — 
that  Protestantism  has  failed  in  Ireland  in  the  exact  proportion 
to  which  external  aids  and  political  privileges  have  been  given 
to  back  and  support  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
accept  the  volume  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  documents 
to  which  we  have  referred.  It  appears  to  be  very  carefully  com¬ 
piled,  and  is  the  result  of  a  large  range  of  observation  ;  it  sup¬ 
plies  an  immense  quantity  of  amunition  to  those  who  desire  to 
furnish  themselves  with  telling  facts  ;  it  is  indeed  a  volume  of 
facts,  fearful  facts,  a  terrible  tale  of  the  reckless  use  which  lias 
been  made  by  the  dominant  Cliurcli  of  its  vast  resources  of 
money  and  power,  and  certainly  goes  far  to  justify  many  of  those 
wild  outbreaks  of  brutal  and  furious  feeling  and  force  which  have 
made  that  unhappy  land  so  long  a  notoriety  in  Europe.  Indeed, 
it  once  suited  Mr.  Disraeli’s  purpose  to  express  himself  in  I’ar- 
liament  as  follows  : — “  That  dense  population,  in  extreme  distress, 
inhabited  an  island  where  there  was  an  Established  Church 
“  which  was  not  their  Church,  and  a  territorial  aristocracy,  the 
‘‘  richest  of  whom  lived  in  distant  capitals.  Thus  they  had  a 
“  starving  population,  an  absentee  aristocracy,  and  an  alien 
“  Church,  and  in  addition,  the  weakest  Executive  in  the  world. 
“  That  was  the  Irish  question.  Well,  then,  what  'would  honour- 
“able  gentlemen  say  if  they  were  reading  of  a  country  in  that 
“  position  ?  They  would  say  at  once,  the  remedy  is  revolution. 
In  1833  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  now  Lord  Lytton,  said  in  the  House 
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of  Commons,  ‘‘  You  reject  all  the  lessons  of  experience.  You 
“foro'et  your  own  Kevolution  of  1688,  and  you  demand  tran- 
“  quality  and  gratitude  as  the  result  of  causes  which,  in  your- 
“  selves,  only  produced  revolutions.  Your  Church  in  Ireland 
“  costs  you  cent,  per  cent,  to  maintain  it ;  at  least  it  costs  as 
“  much  for  the  police  and  the  soldiers  as  for  the  clergy  them- 
selves.  And  what,  after  all,  is  our  profit  ?  Where  Is  the  triumph 
“  of  Protestant  ascendancy  ?  Where  is  the  evidence  of  Chris- 
“  tianity  itself  ?  Do  we  imitate  the  Saviour  or  the  imposture 
“when  we  carry  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in 
“the  other  ?’’  These  are  the  sentiments,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  which  have  been  held  for  a  Ion"  time  by  those  able  to 
form  a  judgment  concerning  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  at  last 
the  panic  and  fever  of  Fenianismhave  compelled  an  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  matter.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  closing  the  great  debate 
on  the  Irish  question,  admitted  as  much,  apologising  for  the  apathy 
of  his  party  during  so  many  years,  by  saying,  “  Circumstances  were 
“  not  ripe,  in  so  far  that  we  did  not  know  so  much  then  as  we 
“  know  now  with  respect  to  the  intensity  of  Fenianism.'*  And 
the  Quarterly  Review  twits  him  with  this,  and  tells  him  “  that 
“  the  plain  truth  is,  he  is  willing  to  destroy  the  Irish  Church  in 
**  order  to  unite  the  disorganised  and  broken  ranks  of  his  party, 
“  to  sacrifice  the  dearest  interests  of  the  Protestant  brethren  in 
“Ireland,  in  order  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  !Mr. 
“  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman,  may  dwell  together  in  unity.”  The 
“  dearest  interests  of  Protestant  brethren !  ”  And  what  then  may 
they  be  ?  The  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  special  pleading.  There  is  no  attempt  made — for  it  would  be 
a  useless  thing  to  make  the  attempt — to  set  aside  the  grim  facts  of 
the  matter.  The  truth  is,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  in  Ireland 
seem  to  have  occupied  their  posts  as  a  kind  of  political  police¬ 
men.  They  have  made  no  effort,  or  but  few  enorts,  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  tenets  of  their  Church ;  they  have  taken  possession  of 
glebe  and  tithe,  but  any  care  for  the  souls  of  the  people,  or  sym¬ 
pathy  with  their  sorrows,  seem  to  have  been  far  from  their 
thoughts.  Cathedrals  have  become  wrecks  and  churches  have 
fallen  into  ruin  ;  incomes  have  been  seized  upon  from  parishes 
where  neither  Protestant  nor  Protestant  Church  existed,  liobbery 
for  burnt-offering  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  the  rule  of 
the  Anglican  priesthood  there.  Livings,  some  of  them  serving 
as  great  prizes,  mere  sinecures,  like  that  of  the  incumbency  of 
Ardrea,  worth  £727,  a  special  condition  of  which  is,  that  resi¬ 
dence  is  not  required,  the  incumbent  always  being  Divinity 
Lecturer  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  farms  his  parish  to  a 
curate  at  £120  a  year,  and  pockets  the  surplus  of  £607,  without, 
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perhaps,  ever  having  seen  his  parish.  Or  like  that  of  Carrickma- 
cross,  value  £736,  but  returned  as  non-resident,  the  incumbent 
being  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Armagh,  and  farmed  to  a 
curate  for  £134  a  year.  How  pleasant  is  the  instance  of  the  Rev. 
Weldon  Ashe,  incumbent  of  Annaghadown,  in  the  diocese  of 
Tuam,  who  holds  a  benefice  of  £478,  consisting  of  two  parishes, 
with  an  Anglican  population  of  forty-six,  one  Dissenter,  and 
5,745  Catholics !  lie  is  described  as  an  absentee,  and  stated  to 
farm  his  duties  to  a  curate,  at  £100  a  year.  The  same  gentle¬ 
man  appears  as  rector  of  Kilmoremoy,  a  living  valued  at  £787. 
We  might  fill  pages  with  such  illustrations  of  the  “  dearest  in- 
terests  of  our  Protestant  brethren  in  Ireland,”  and  yet  these  in¬ 
heritors  and  representatives  of  the  “dearest  interests”  would 
seem  frequently  to  find  causes  of  dissatisfaction.  They  often  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  story  told  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  had  passed  by — 
it  is  marvellous  to  think  that  such  exquisite  feet  were  ever  found 
in  such  a  neighbourhood — a  pig  trough  on  some  part  of  his  estates, 
and  had  noticed  that,  with  some  extraordinary  recklessness,  a 
silver  spoon  had,  by  some  act  of  carelessness,  found  its  way  into 
the  piggery.  The  pigs,  as  usual,  were  exercising  their  stertonis 
breath,  and  when  ne  heard  some  old  serving  man  exclaim,  “  I 
“  canT  think  what  it  is  makes  they  beasts  keep  up  such  a  grunt- 
“  ing  ?”  “  Why,”  said  his  lordship,  “  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful, 

“  when  they  have  got  only  one  silver  spoon  among  the  lot  of  them.” 
Some  of  the  Irish  clergy  think  that  the  silver  spoons  are  rather 
unequally  divided.  Thus  thinks  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  the 
Bishop  of  Down  ;  his  family  have  done  pretty  well.  Beside  the 
various  emoluments  enjoyed  by  many  members  of  his  family, 
this  injured  scion  from  a  foreign  stock  has  enjoyed  his  bishopric 
since  1849.  Ilis  net  income,  although  one  of  the  smallest  ot  the 
episcopal  incomes,  is  £3,524  ;  his  episcopal  palace  has  been  re¬ 
built  at  a  cost  of  £13,000,  he  is  patron  of  fifty-nine  livings,  and 
he  complains  loudly,  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  Church  revenues  in  Ireland.  We  have  already 
said  it  is  not  merely  that  the  Establishment  has  been  imposed 
upon,  and  revenues  derived  from  villages  in  which  there  have 
been  found  no  members  of  the  Establishment ;  there  has  been  no 
effort,  in  many  such  instances,  to  increase  the  number  of  wor¬ 
shippers,  or  to  aim  at  what  we  might  suppose  would,  in  many 
instances,  be  deemed  desirable,  viz.,  the  conversion  of  souls.  Ihc 
Bishop  of  Ossory  says  the  Established  Church  should  be  sustained 
by  the  State  to  maintain  the  truth,  and  to  be  a  beacon-light  to 
all  around.  In  his  diocese  there  are  seventeen  benefices  returned 
as  having  no  church  at  all;  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  such 
cases  resemble  that  of  a  sham  lighthouse-keeper,  who  receives  the 
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oil,  or  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  it,  daily,  but  who  has  no 
li<rhthouse,  no  lantern,  and  who  never  trimmed  or  ignited  a  lamp. 
Out  of  these  seventeen  benefices,  twelve  return  the  incumbent  as 
non-resident,  in  which  instances  there  is  neither  church  nor  par¬ 
son;  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  tithes  does  not  even  live  on  the 
spot,  to  show  the  face  of  a  gentleman  in  his  illiterate  parish.  No 
church,  no  parson  in  the  parish  !  It  still  more  frequently 
happens  that  there  are  no  Anglican  communicants !  These  poor 
representatives  of  “  dearest  interests  manage  somehow  to  pick 
up  a  living  by  dovetailing  two  or  three  little  things  together.  A 
worthy  clergyman  often  receives  a  small  income  from  a  parish 
where  there  is  not  a  solitary  Anglican,  and  where,  of  course,  there 
can  be  nothing  for  him  to  do  ;  but  then  he  receives  a  larger 
income  from  some  other  parish,  where  there  is,  as  in  Kilslielan,  a 
congregation  of  four  families.  This  is  a  very  general  rule  of 
administration.  In  fact,  looking  over  the  statistics  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  it  strikes  us  that  the  only  means  of  saving  Protestantism 
from  extermination  in  Ireland,  is  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  ;  for  pretty  plainly,  while  the  percentage  of 
Romanism  amazingly  increases,  that  of  Protestantism  diminishes, 
as  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  which  show's,  between  the  years  1834 
and  1861,  a  diminution  of  10,000.  Whatever  pretext  may  be 
assigned  for  sustaining  the  Establishment  there,  assuredly  Pro¬ 
testantism  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  tenable  one.  It  is  quite 
idle  and  needless  w'ork  to  go  through  the  various  departments  or 
diocesan  districts  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  statistically  the 
relative  proportions  the  two  Churches  bear  to  each  other  and  the 
other  denominations.  In  the  volume  on  the  Irish  Church,  the 
reader  will  find  all  this  fully,  succinctly,  but  very  particularly 
stated ;  and  although  it  has  been  said,  not  untruly,  that  statistics 
may  be  made  to  prove  anything,  and  will  cut  any  way,  he  must 
be  a  very  clever  manipulator  who  can  make  them  bear  any  other 
than  one  distinct  testimony  in  'the  case  before  us.  Clonmethan 
is  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin;  it  includes  four  parishes. 
I  lie  present  incumbent  is  a  non-resident,  apparently  by  special 
license;  a  prebendal  stall  is  attached  to  the  living.  The  w'orkof 
the  parish  is  performed  by  a  curate,  who  is  paid  by  glebe  lands. 
The  excellent  man  wdio  holds  the  living  at  present  was  inducted 
in  1848.  During  these  years  he  has  received  from  the  benefice 
£9,780,  which  is  calculated  at  £81  Is.  2d.  per  annum  for  each 
Anglican  family ;  there  are  six  such  beneath  his  pastoral  care. 
In  the  same  diocese,  lialscadden  vicarage  has  28  Anglicans,  but 
no  church  and  no  curate ;  but  the  incumbent  is  •  master  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Grammar-school,  and  has  received  £1,127  during  his 
incumbency;  which  is  not  bad,  considering  he  has  no  curate  to 
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represent  him  in  his  parish,  and  no  church  to  preach  in  if  he  had. 
The  diocese  of  Dublin  is  quite  licli  in  these  illustrations,  as  the 
reader  will  find,  if  he  turns  to  that  section  of  the  volume  devoted 
to  the  analysis  of  the  Church  and  its  communicants  there  ;  but 
the  following  paragraph  illustrates  it  comprehensively  ; — 

The  number  of  parishes,”  or  old  ecclesiastical  'parochial  divisions, 
is  273,  of  which  19  do  not  contain  a  single  Anglican;  78  contain  an 
Anglican  population  of  25,  or  less,  giving,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table,  an  average  of  less  than  two  families  for  each  of  those 
parishes : — 
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Take  again  the  diocese  of  Sleath.  It  gives  us  the  following  re¬ 
turns  ; — 

The  population  of  the  diocese  consists  of  the  following  religious  ele¬ 
ments  :  — 


Total. 

Anglicans. 

,  Catholics. 

Presbyte¬ 

rians. 

Other 

Trotestant 

Dissenters. 

252,354 

16,289 

235,  13G;; 

1,053 

876 

Per  cent. 

6-4 

; 

92*8 

0*4 

0-4 
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In  Meath  the  Anglican  population  is  very  unequally  distributed ; 
and  the  system  of  uniting  parishes  which  have  no  Anglicans  with  other 
parishes  which  have,  and  thus  marshalling  the  Protestant  population  in 
unions  or  benefices,  prevails  here,  as  in  most  other  dioceses.  By  means 
of  this  ingenious  plan  there  is  now  no  Anglican  benefice  in  Meath  that 
has  not  one  or  more  Protestants  actually  resident,  except  Killarvey 
Eectory,  which  has  a  rectorial  income  of  £159,  and  an  incumbent, 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Gregory,  though  united  to  Syddan  under  the  incumbency 
of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Brabazon,  who  enjoys  a  gross  revenue  of  £220  out  of 
Syddan  and  Mitchelstown,  the  whole  three  being  returned  as  having  an 
Anglican  population  of  fifty-four.  I  propose,  however,  to  give  you 
an  analysis  of  the  parochial  population  first,  and  then  to  analyse  the 
unions  or  benefices.  Of  the  219  parishes  in  the  diocese — 

Seventeen  contain  no  Anglicans. 

Twenty  five  have  1  to  5  Anglicans. 

Twenty  have  5  to  10. 

Twenty-two  have  10  to  20. 

Forty-eiyht  have  20  to  50. 

Thirty-four  have  50  to  100. 

Thirty-three  have  100  to  200. 

Six  have  200  to  250,  and 

Fourteen  range  from  250  to  708. 

The  fourteen  parishes  at  the  end  of  the  list  include  the  leading 
towns,  and  contain  an  aggregate  of  5,553  Anglicans,  being  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  Anglican  population  of  the  diocese. 

There  are  16,289  Anglicans  in  the  diocese,  and  this  shows  the 
following  provision  for  their  spiritual  well-being  ; — 

The  spiritual  instruction  of  these  16,289  Anglicans  is  provided  for  by 
a  w' ell-paid  staff,  consisting  of  a  Bishop  with  a  gross  income  of  £4,308, 
who  takes  ofiicial  rank  next  after  the  two  Archbishops,  a  Dean  with 
£681  a  year,  an  Archdeacon  with  £1,670  a  year,  13  Kural  Deans,  and 
the  corps  of  a  Diocesan  Court — in  all  132  clergymen,  one  to  every  123 
souls,  or  to  every  24  families.  The  revenue  attached  to  this  diocese  is 
returned  as  £35,026,  which  gives  an  average  rate  of  £2  3s.  for  every 
Anglican  inhabitant,  or  £11  Is.  2d.  per  family,  for  every  Anglican 
family  in  the  whole  diocese.  The  usual  inequality  pervades  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  revenues,  from  the  Archdeaconry  of  Kells,  with  £1,670 
gross;  the  Rectory  of  Fercall,  with  £1,468  gross  ;  and  that  of  Killucan, 
with  £913,  down  to  some  few  small  livings  of  £150  to  £100  a  year 
each. 

The  rulers  of  this  diocese  seem  to  have  had  a  desire  to  provide  for 
their  own  households  as  w’ell  as  for  those  of  the  household  of  faith.  A 
Bhort  time  after  Dr.  Stopford  obtained  the  see  of  Meath,  the  lucrative 
Archdeaconry  held  by  the  nephew  of  a  previous  Bishop  became  vacant, 
and  the  good  father,’’  following  the  example  of  the  ‘‘kind  imcle,” 
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forthwith  appointed  his  son,  who  was  hardly  a  year  in  the  diccese  to 
the  premier  living  of  £1,670  a  year,  overlooking  all  the  senior  clergy 
of  the  diocese.  The  Very  Rev.  and  Venerable  Archdeacon,  who  has 
now  held  this  good  living  for  twenty-four  years,  and  for  which  the 
parish  paid  £40,080  gross,  and  of  which  the  Archdeacon  owms  to  the 
receipt  of  £28,010  as  his  own  personal  proportion,  is  the  great  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Establishment,  and  no  doubt  would  like  to  transmit  this 
good  living  as  an  heirloom,  after  the  manner  of  his  father. 

When  we  ascend  to  the  highest  ranks  of  the  prizes  of  the  Estab¬ 
lishment,  some  startling  instances  meet  us,  as  in  the  Anglican 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  really  seems  to  have  a  better  berth 
than  cither  of  our  English  Archbishops  : — 

He  is  Bishop  of  Cloghcr,  Prelate  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Order  of  St. 
Patrick,  Lord  Almoner,  and  a  Privy  Councillor  in  Ireland.  The  Pri¬ 
mate  takes  precedence,  after  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  of  every  person  in 
Ireland,  save  the  Royal  family,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  within 
the  precincts  of  the  City.  The  average  gross  revenue  of  the  See  of 
Armagh,  for  the  three  years  ending  31st  December,  1831, was  £17,6G9, 
and  the  net  yearly  income  £14,494.  By  the  changes  under  the  Tem¬ 
poralities  Act,  1833,  the  gross  Episcopal  revenue,  now  set  down  at 
£15,758,  has  been  reduced,  by  the  proportion  of  the  revenue  handed 
over  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  to  a  net  income  of  £8,328. 
The  Diocese  of  Clogher  having  been  added  in  1850,  the  Episcopal 
patronage  of  both  sees,  including  15  dignities  and  prebends,  and  67 
livings,  belongs  to  the  Primate.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Pri¬ 
mate  of  All  England,  has  an  income  of  only  £15,000,  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  Primate  of  England,  of  only  £10,000,  although  the 
whole  Anglican  population  of  Armagh,  150,000  persons,  would  not  be 
missed  out  of  the  many  millions  of  Church  people  in  either  English 
province.  This  great  prize  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  possession  of 
which  has  raised  several  obscure  families  to  opulence  and  the  Peerage, 
has  been  sparingly  bestowed  on  native  Protestants. 

Thus  pleasantly  illustrating  the  old  couplet, — 

DoesnT  it  seem  like  fulfilling  the  prophecies, 

'When  all  the  best  families  are  put  in  all  the  best  offices. 

And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  of  a  starving  and  desti¬ 
tute  country  that  all  these  facts  are  recited.  There  have,  no 
doubt,  been  instances  of  consecration  of  heart  and  life  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  but  compared  with  the  instances  of  abound¬ 
ing  corruption,  we  believe  they  are  very  few,  and  attention  has 
been  called  again  and  again  to  the  urgent  need  for  reform. 
Mildly  speaks  Dr.  Lee,  in  the  pamphlet  we  have  referred  to, 
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when  he  says,  “  A  few  internal  reforms  may  from  time  be  neccs- 
“  sary ;  a  few  anomalies  may  demand  to  be  wisely  and  safely 
**  remedied,  but  these  require  to  be  effected  by  propei  authority, 
“  after  due  thought  and  discussion.”  Remedies  might  have  been 
applied,  anomalies  might  have  been  rectified,  but  we  fully  believe 
the  time  has  quite  gone  by  for  remedy  and  reform  ;  and  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  the  abuses  seem  so  flagrant  and 
enormous,  that  nothing  short  of  the  entire  dismantling  of  the 
Establishment  can  satisfy  public  opinion.  While  such  are  the 
facts  of  the  case,  we  need  not,  we  believe,  feel  ourselves  specially 
called  upon  to  fight  the  battles  of  Rome.  The  step  taken,  if 
taken,  will  be  taken  with  open  eyes.  The  insolence  of  Rome  is 
not  pleasant  to  listen  to,  as  it  is  expressed  through  its  various 
organs.  Cardinal  Cullen  of  course,  is  never  wanting  to  himself;  and 
the  very  fact  that  so  coarse  and  abusive  a  piece  of  ignorance  should 
obtain  a  place  in  the  Vatican,  as  one  of  the  princes  of  his  Church, 
is  in  itself  an  illustration  of  the  material  that  Church  is  disposed 
to  weld  into  its  monstrous  structure ;  and  we  may  be  very  certain 
that  Rome  will  never,  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  be  disposed  her¬ 
self  either  to  forgive  a  wrong,  or  perform  an  act  of  justice,  or 
permit  a  moment  of  toleration.  The  words  we  quoted  from 
Archbishop  Manning  arc  very  beautiful,  and  as  a  sentiment 
most  true,  but  we  can  array  against  them  all  his  later  publi¬ 
cations.  Rome  is  not  a  Church  we  desire  to  serve  ;  we  cannot 
stir  our  minds  to  any  strong  enthusiasm  in  reference  to  the 
matter  before  us.  A  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland  is  a 
failure  and  an  insult,  and  it  ought  to  cease.  We  arc  desirous  that 
a  simple  act  of  quiet  justice  should  be  done,  but  we  believe'. that 
great  evils  will  still  remain,  nay,  and  we  shall  not  satisfy  Rome  her¬ 
self  by  the  act.  The  Tablet  itself  says  the  disendowment  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  even  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  would  not  touch  the  real  seat  and  centre  of  Ireland's  dis¬ 
ordered  condition.  But  what  does  the  reader  suppose^is  the 
Tablet' B  account  of  the  cause  of  the  national  grief — that  the  lands 
of  Ireland  are  in  few  hands,  held  by  absentee  landlords  ?  Possibly, 
but  not  principally.  But  they  are  held  by  aliens,  English  or 
Scotch  ?  This  may  he  in  some  instances  the  case,  but  at  any 
rate  the  Tablet  does  not  allude  to  it.  No,  the  ground  of  the 
grievance  is,  first,  “  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil  of 
“  Ireland  belongs  to  Protestants;  and  next,  that  Protestants  form 
‘'such  a  large  I  portion  of  those  classes  whose  social  station  in 
“  Ireland  is  above  the  rest.”  Thus  we  have  all  the  hatred  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  rising  before  us,  and  for  evils  like  these  we 
apprehend  the  disendowment  of  the  Church  will  furnish  no 
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remedy.  Wc  are  hearty  in  our  entire  sympathy  with  those  who 
seek  to  destroy  this  amazing  injustice,  but  llome  is  so  insolent  in 
her  language  and  assumptions — she  is  everywhere  where  she  has 
the  opportunity — so  unjust  and  untrue  to  freedom,  and  to  all  the 
claims  and  rights  of  conscience  ;  she  is  herself  so  essentially  an 
exclusive  and  persecuting  Church,  that  in  her  case  what  wc  do 
heartily  we  cannot  do  graciously,  and  we  forgive  those  who  feel, 
with  reference  to  the  present  movement,  sentiments  even  akin  to 
fear  for  the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language  in  wdiich  Dr. 
Lee  and  such  writers  indulge  is  puerile.  Very  much  has  been 
made  of  the  following  extracts  from  Lord  Plunket,  who  says  : — 

‘‘I  feel,*’  says  he,  ‘*that  the  Protestant  Establishment  of  Ireland 
is  the  very  cement  of  the  Union ;  I  find  it  interwoven  with  all  the 
essential  relations  and  institutions  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  admitting  that,  if  it  were  destroyed,  the  very  foundations 
of  public  security  would  be  shaken,  the  connection  between  England  and 
Ireland  dissolved,  and  the  annihilation  of  private  property  must  follow  the 
ruin  of  the  property  of  the  Church.** 

“  But  an  honest  Roman  Catholic  cannot  choose  whether  there  shall 
be  a  Protestant  Establishment  or  not.  That  is  not  the  question  which 
an  honest  man  asks  himself.  What  an  honest  (Roman)  Catholic 
says  is — 

“  ‘  I  find  the  Protestant  Church  Establishment  a  part  of  the  State 
for  these  300  years — it  has  embedded  itself  in  the  Constitution,  and  is 
so  amalgamated  with  it,  that  it  cannot  be  overturned  without  over¬ 
turning  the  State  itself,  and  the  valuable  privileges,  rights,  and 
liberties  wliich  we  enjoy,  and  which  we  expect  our  families  and  pos¬ 
terity  to  enjoy  under  it.  The  English  Church  Establishment  is 
intimately  connected  and  bound  up  with  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland ;  and  neither  the  English  Establishment,  nor  the  State  authori¬ 
ties  in  England  and  Ireland,  will  ever  permit  the  Church  of  Ireland  to 
be  injured,  or  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  to  be  destroyed.’ 

My  Lords,  I  say,  sure  I  am,  that  if  the  alternative  were  put  to  him, 
tlio  Roman  Catholic  would  prefer  the  Protestant  Establishment  in 
Church  and  State  under  which  security  is  afforded  to  his  property,  his 
family,  and  his  life,  to  the  wild  and  bad  and  chimerical  attempt  to  up¬ 
root  the  Protestant  Establishment,  tchich  could  only  he  done  hy  shakiny 
the  foundation  of  the  Empire, 

“  The  two  countries  must  be  separated  before  the  Establishment  can 
be  abandoned.  It  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
entertain  any  wdsh  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object.” 


To^  such,  wc  must  call  it,  groundless  and  frivolous  reasoning, 
it  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  find  a  reply.  The  language  of  Dr. 
Manning  is  much  more  wise,  and  just,  and  true.  11c  rcters  to 
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an  evil  in  Ireland,  we  believe  even  still  more  fearful  than  the 
atrocious  injustice  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  itself,  when 
he  says,  in  a  passage  in  which  the  length  of  the  quotation  must 
find  an  apology  in  its  importance  : — 

I  will  begin,  then,  by  affirming  that  there  ia  a  natural  and  divine 
law,  anterior  and  superior  to  all  human  and  civil  law,  by  which  every 
people  haa  a  right  to  live  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are 
born,  and  in  which  they  are  buried.  This  ia  a  right  older  and  higher 
than  any  personal  right.  It  is  the  intrinsic  right  of  the  whole  people 
and  society,  out  of  which  all  private  rights  to  the  soil  and  its  fruits  aro 
created,  and  by  which  those  created  rights  must  always  be  controlled. 
A  starving  man  commits  no  theft  if  he  saves  his  life  by  eating  of  his 
neighbour’s  bread,  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  The  civil  law  yields  before  the  higher  jurisdiction  of  the  divine, 
as  the  positive  divine  law  yields  before  the  natural  law  of  God.  Even 
the  shewbread  ”  might  be  eaten  to  save  life.  If  at  any  time  the 
civil  laws  shall  so  define  the  property  of  private  persons  as  to  damage 
the  public  weal,  the  supreme  civil  power  has  both  the  power  and  the 
duty  so  to  modify  those  private  rights  as  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
public  good.  No  better  example  can  be  found  than  in  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth,  whereby  the  land  in  England  was  charged  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  Law  of  Settlement  is  a  modified  right  to  the  soil — a 
right  to  live  on  it  and  of  it.  The  poor  are  joint  owners  of  the  usufruct. 
The  land  being  a  fixed  quantity,  and  the  people  an  extending  quantity, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  preoccupation  of  the  whole  area  of  the  country 
by  a  small  number  of  landlords  must  have  the  effect  of  excluding  or 
disinheriting  the  greater  part  of  the  people  from  all  possession  of  the 
soil.  The  poor-law,  therefore,  charged  the  general  estate  with  a  rent- 
charge  for  the  younger  children  of  the  realm.  Nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  just;  and  yet,  when  it  was  proposed  in  1838  for  Ireland,  it  was 
called  confiscation.”  For  three  hundred  years,  the  landlords  in  Eng¬ 
land  had  clearly  recognised  it  as  a  just  law ;  Irish  landlords  resisted  it 
as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  property.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  land 
laws  of  England  would  have  lasted  till  this  date  if  the  Act  of  Elizabeth 
had  not  made  their  exclusiveness  tolerable  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Here,  then,  is  a  wise  and  just  modification  of  private  rights  by  a  higher 
law — **  Salus  populi  suprema  lex.”  It  is  a  law  as  conservative  as  it  is 
just.  Without  it,  where  would  bo  now  the  great  estates  of  England  ? 
The  late  Sir  Hobert  Peel  said  to  a  friend,  from  whom  I  heard  it,  that 
by  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  he  had  saved  the  landlords  against  their 
will.  The  same  will,  I  trust,  be  true  of  the  laud  laws  in  Ireland. 

In  one-fourth  of  Ireland  there  aro  land  laws,  or,  rather,  land  customs, 
which  protect  the  tenant.  In  three-fourths  of  Ireland  there  are 
neither  laws  nor  customs.  The  tenants  are  tenants  at  will.  (Ivor  a 
vast  proportion  of  Ireland,  the  landlords  are  absentees.  The  mitigat¬ 
ing  and  restraining  infiuences  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  which,  in  England, 
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and  in  every  civilised  country,  do  more  to  correct  the  excesses  of  agents 
speculators,  and  traffickers,  and  to  temper  legal  rights  with  equity  and 
moderation,  are  hardly  to  be  found.  The  substantial  iinprovenients  upon 
farms,  and  the  buildings  necessary  for  agriculture,  are  made,  not  by 
the  landlord,  as  in  England,  but  by  the  tenant  in  Ireland.  Is  this  to 
be  found  in  any  other  country  of  Europe  ?  The  tenant  has  no  security 
that  his  outlay  is  his  own,  or  that  he  shall  ever  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 
Whatever  goes  into  the  soil,  whatever  is  built  upon  it,  ‘^fructificat 
domino.”  The  landlord  may  raise  his  rent  at  will,  and  give  him 
notice  to  quit  at  will.  The  tenant  at  will  may  be  put  out  for  any  cause, 
not  only  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  waste  of  his  land,  or  bad  farming, 
or  breach  of  covenant,  if  such  can  be  supposed  to  exist,  all  of  which 
would  bear  a  colour  of  justice ;  but  for  the  personal  advantage  of  the 
landlord  arising  from  the  tenant’s  improvements ;  for  political  in¬ 
fluence  ;  for  caprice,  for  any  passing  reason  or  no  reason,  assigned,  or 
not  assignable,  which  can  arise  in  minds  conscious  of  absolute  and 
irresponsible  power.  This  is  an  evil  state.  Absolute  and  irresponsible 
power  is  too  great  for  man.  Even  supreme  civil  rulers  do  not  possess 
it ;  but  the  rights  of  property,  as  they  are  claimed  in  Ireland,  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  rent  and  the  eviction  of  tenants,  are  absolute 
and  irresponsible.  The  very  term  **  tenant  at  will  ”  is  there  of 
dangerous  sound.  If  the  events  which  have  passed  in  Ireland  since 
1810  had  passed  in  England,  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  would 
have  imperiously  compelled  the  Legislature  to  turn  our  land  customs 
into  Acts  of  Parliament.  If  any  sensible  proportion  of  the  people  of 
the  English  counties  were  to  be  seen  moving  down  upon  the  Thames  for 
embarkation  to  America,  and  dropping  by  the  roadside  from  hunger  and 
fever,  and  it  had  been  heard  by  the  wayside  that  they  were  “  tenants 
at  will,”  evicted  for  any  cause  whatsoever,  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  would  have  risen  to  render  impossible  the  repetition  of  such 
absolute  and  irresponsible  exercise  of  legal  rights.  It  w’ould  erect 
tribunals  to  judge  between  landlords  and  tenants  ;  it  would  reduce  to 
open  and  legal  process  the  exercise  of  these  imperial  rights  claimed  by 
private  citizens.  If  five  millions,  that  is,  a  fourth  of  the  English 
people,  had  either  emigrated  in  a  mass,  by  reason  of  discontent,  misery, 
or  eviction,  or  had  died  by  fever  and  by  famine  since  the  year  1818, 
the  whole  laud  system  of  England  would  have  been  modified  so  as  to 
render  the  return  of  such  a  national  danger  impossible  for  ever.  But 
both  these  suppositions  have  been  verified  in  Ireland. 

Whole  counties  have  been  sensibly  drained  of  their  population ;  the 
public  ways  have  been  choked  by  departing  trains  of  emigrants ;  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  Ireland  fled  from  it,  or  died  of  hunger  and 
fever,  and  yet  the  Legislature  still  maintains  the  land  laws  under  which 
these  things  are  possible.  Purliament  did,  indeed,  fifteen  years  ago, 
solemnly  recognise  the  right  of  tenants,  but  that  recognition  lies  dead 
on  the  record.  This,  too,  adds  bitterness  to  those  who  suffer.  Their 
right  has  been  acknowledged,  but  its  protection  has  for  fifteen  years 
been  delayed.  Of  this,  however,  it  will  be  better  to  speak  hereafter. 
That  I  may  not  seem  to  use  exaggeration,  I  will  give  one  or  two  state- 
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ments  from  an  authority  I  cannot  mistrust.  In  the  year  1849,  more 
than  50,000  evictions  took  place  ;  more  than  50,000  families  were 
turned  out  of  their  dwellings  without  pity,  and  without  refuge. 

We  believe  we  must  do  right,  disseminate  knowledge  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  is  possible  that  if  we  do  this  act  of  ecclesiastical  jus¬ 
tice  to  Ireland,  and  leave  the  land  question  unremedied  and  un¬ 
touched,  we  shall  strengthen  the  condition  of  Rome  on  the  soil. 
But  if  anything  can  be  done — and  something  ought  to  be  done — 
to  give  a  higher  value  to  labour,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  farm  and  the  Irish  cottage,  to  expend  capital  on  that  rich 
and  productive  soil,  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  trade  amon"  its  desert 
and  barren  wastes,  to  create  that  spirit  there,  of  whicli  we  liavc 
too  much  here,  the  spirit  of  intelligent  competition,  to  make  its 
people  as  thoughtful  as  they  are  emotional,  in  fact  to  spread  abroad 
over  the  land  knowledge  and  enterprise,  and  to  set  them  in  active 
reciprocation  side  by  side — if  this  can  be  done,  we  shall  not  fear 
what  Rome  can  do.  She  may  still  hold  her  rights,  and  gather 
her  votaries  and  disciples  round  her  altars  and  shrines,  but  in  this 
case  she  will  not  interfere  with  the  well-being  of  the  Irish  people. 
Rome,  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  history,  has  only  been  strong,  and 
she  can  only  be  strong — strong  for  evil,  where  trade  is  low,  and 
the  people  destitute  and  poor.  All  arguments  founded  upon  the 
impossibility  of  creating  these  results  among  a  Celtic  people  arc 
most  idle.  What  of  Cornwall  ?  Cornwall  is  as  Celtic  as  Ireland. 
What  of  Wales  ?  To  a  large  degree  may  we  not  say  what  of 
Scotland  ?  Is  not  the  Glasgow  man,  whose  blood  is  to  a  large 
degree  Gaelic  or  Celtic,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enter¬ 
prising  competitors  on  every  field  of  knowledge  and  enterprise  i 
Wliat  of  France  in  the  present  day  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  apply 
to  Ireland  some  of  those  lessons  and  principles  of  administration 
which  have  given  to  that  country,  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
happiest  period,  beyond  all  question,  which  can  be  selected  from 
her  long  annals  ?  What  has  effected  it  ?  The  Church  of  Rome 
remains  what  it  was  then  and  where  it  was,  but  the  people  have 
been  made  more  thrifty  and  happy,  resources  have  been  called 
into  existence,  created  as  if  by  magic  ;  towns  have  everywhere  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  train  of  improvement  inaugurated  in  the  capital. 
Ireland,  in  its  disorganisation  and  destitution,  is,  upon  a  small 
scale,  what  France  was.  If  we  dissolve  the  Irish  Church  we  shall 
cease  to  do  evil  ;  there  still  remains  the  other,  and  it  is  perhaps 
a  harder  task — we  must  learn  to  do  well.  It  is  no  doubt  a  mighty 
thing  to  destroy  a  dominant  injustice,  but  Ireland  needs  more 
than  this  one  act.  For  these  reasons  we  are  unable  to  promise 
niuch  to  ourselves  from  the  step  we  are  called  upon  to  take. 

may. — VOL.  XIV.  ^  * 
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Take  It  by  all  means ;  let  us  destroy  those  sham  parishes,  and 
get  rid  of  that  grimly  ludicrous  parochial  system.  To  all  remon¬ 
strances  like  those  of  Dr.  Lee,  or  the  Quarterly  reviewer,  we  have 
only  the  reply,  You  had  power,  you  should  have  used  it  well, 
you  have  misused  it.  Every  honest  Englishman,  one  would 
suppose,  must  feel  a  sense  of  shame  at  the  immense  opportu¬ 
nities  for  doing  good  to  a  people  so  recklessly  used.  What 
should  have  been  a  shield  is  “  vilely  cast  away.’’  It  has  come  to 
pass  in  the  Establishment  of  Ireland  that  ‘‘  instead  of  a  sweet 
smell,  there  is  a  stink ;  and  instead  of  a  girdle,  a  rent ;  and 
instead  of  well-set  hair,  baldness  ;  and  instead  of  a  stomacher, 
a  girding  of  sackcloth  ;  and  burning  instead  of  beauty,”  We 
are  bound  to  say  that  Dr.  Manning  and  his  friends  say  very 
little — we  ought  rather  to  say,  nothing  at  all — of  the  circum¬ 
stances  likely  to  conduce  to  the  material  prosperity  and  well¬ 
being  of  Ireland.  Of  course  their  business  is  principally  with 
the  Church,  and  spiritual  affairs.  And  we  hope  that  even 
the  act  of  justice  itself  will  not  be,  when  it  comes — although  we 
foresee  it  may  be  lon^  in  coining — a  considerable  aid  to’  the 
material  well-being.  But  to  this  end,  more  than  this  will  be 
needed.  Government,  wise,  and  clear,  and  firm,  such  admini¬ 
stration  as  our  colonies  furnish  us  with  a  few  illustrations  of— 
this  is  needed.  A  larger  question  opens,  to  which  we  shall  not 
do  more  than  refer.  There  is  a  panic  in  the  English  Church 
lest  the  same  inquisitive  eye  should  be  directed  nearer  home,  to 
the  parochial  system  of  England,  and  our  Established  Church. 
Dr.  Lee  insists  on  this.  He  refers  to  the  small  proportion  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  Nonconformists.  Why  not  apply  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  of  dissolution  to  the  Church  in  Wales  ?  It  will  be  applied, 
we  have  no  doubt.  All  Establishments  must  go  ;  for  right  or 
wrong ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  demand  it,  and  the  voice  of 
legislation  will  enforce  it.  We  believe  the  virtue  and  the 
strength  of  the  Anglican  system  in  England  is  chiefly  in  the 
Voluntaryism  in  its  walls,  and  which  threatens  to  shatter  them, 
that  it  may  step  forth  free  and  disenthralled.  We  are  sure  that 
such  a  volume  on  the  English  Church,  as  that  we  have  referred 
to  on  the  Irish  Church,  would  exhibit  results  almost  equally 
dreadful  and  deplorable.  These  words  are  not  directed  against 
the  services  of  what  we  call  the  Church  of  England,  against  its 
creed,  or  against  its  ministers,  but  the  parochial  system,  the 
system  sustained  by  law  and  Parliament,  a  system,  we  honestly 
believe,  of  monstrous  and  nefarious  injustice.  But  upon  this 
matter  we  shall  not  touch,  further  than  to  quote  some  wdse  and 
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gtrikini?  words,  which  refer  as  much  to  England  as  to  Ireland, 
from  tlie  last  pages  of  Dr.  Manning : — 

It  needs  little  wisdom  or  capacity  to  see  that  the  Constitution  which 
fitted  England,  in  its  childhood,  when  it  was  bounded  by  Berwick 
Castle  and  the  Cinque  Ports,  is  a  garment  too  narrow  to  cover  the  limbs 
of  three  kingdoms.  The  Tudor  Statutes  will  not  even  clothe  Great 
Britain.  Presbyterian  Scotland*  has  indignantly  cast  off  the  English 
Constitution  in  Church  and  State.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  cannot 
any  longer  be  straitened  in  the  Penal  Statutes  of  Cromwell  and  the 
Revolution.  We  have  outgrown  not  only  our  swaddling-clothes  and  the 
gear  of  our  childhood  :  we  have  become  an  empire  of  many  races,  and 
of  many  religions;  and  the  worst  enemy  of  our  civil  and  religious  peace 
could  devise  no  surer  policy  of  discord,  and  no  more  fatal  device  of  ruin, 
than  the  attempt  to  keep  alive  the  ascendency  of  race  over  race,  of 
religion  over  religion,  of  church  over  church.  A  policy  of  absolute 
equality  in  religion  is  alone  imperial^  and,  I  will  add,  if  the  empire  is 
to  hold  together,  is  alone  possible.  It  is  already,  with  few  and  slight 
lingering  imperfections,  realised  in  our  colonies — Canada  and  Australia 
have  led  the  way,  and  are  teaching  the  mother  country  how  to  live.  I 
trust  we  shall  not  be  too  proud  to  learn  our  lesson. 

Ah,  doctor,  doctor !  Strange  that  you  should  be  able  to  say 
all  this,  and  not  to  apply  it  to  your  own  Church.  ‘‘Wo  have 
“outgrown  our  swaddling-clothes,  and  the  gear  of  our  child- 
“hood.’^  “A  policy  of  absolute  equality  in  religion  is  alone 
“imperial.”  Marvellous  are  the  jets  of  truth  from  the  lips  of 
Balaam ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  self-contradicto- 
riness ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  that  we  thoroughly  receive  them. 
States,  wo  trust,  will  receive  them  too;  but  will  Koine  ever 
believe  in  them  herself?  That  is  impossible. 
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V. 

A  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.— THE  PILGRIM  AND  THE 

SHRINE.* 

IT  is  not  often  that  we  care  to  remark  upon  such  works  as  The 
Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine,  nor  do  wo  suppose  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  procuring  and  reading  it.  Any 
genuine  piece  of  mental  autobiography  is  interesting,  and  some¬ 
times,  as  marking  the  milestones  and  progress  of  thought,  even 
valuable;  and  this  workUias  certainly  the  first,  although  we  can¬ 
not  think  it  indicates  much  of  the  last ;  also,  fresh  views  of 
life  among  wdld  and  savage  scenes  of  romantic  grandeur,  and 
in  circumstances  of  eminent  peril,  usually  have  a  fascination 
and  delightfulness ;  and  much  of  this  pervades  many  of  the 
pages  before  us.  Striking  remarks  on  the  aspects  of  faith,  and 
their  relation  to  duty  and  conviction  in  our  times,  arc  read  with 
earnest  attention,  because  a  clear  view  of  the  scenery  of  another 
mind  frequently  gives  to  us  information  about  our  own,  and 
with  such  remarks  these  volumes  abound.  It  has  little  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  a  novel,  though,  of  course,  reviewers,  who  arc  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  the  author,  are  inclined  to  give  to  it 
very  high  praise.  The  Westminster  says : — The  repose  of  the 
“  book  is  like  that  of  the  noble  grandeur  of  the  trees  which  the 
“  author  invokes.  The  style  is  transparently  clear,  the  language 
‘‘  pure,  natural,  and  of  Greek-like  beauty.  The  author  has  tried 
“  to  realise  his  ideal  of  the  novelist’s  mission.”  The  Athenmwi 
says  : — There  is  no  sneer  at  orthodoxy  throughout while,  it 
continues,  “  the  book  is  not  one  to  be  neglected,  or  its  opinions 
“  pooh-poohed ;  for  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  Mr. 
“  Herbert  Ainslie’s  ideas  on  Christianity,  or  some  very  similar, 
‘‘  are  held  by  a  vast  number  of  the  most  able  men  of  the  day.” 
Such  criticisms,  from  such  quarters,  incline  us  to  exhibit 
a  little  of  the  book  which  sets  forth  the  opinions  of  the  “  mo.^t 
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spondence  of  Herbert  AinsUe,  B.A.,  Cantab,  Three  volumes.  TiDslcv 
Brothers. 
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‘‘able  men  of  the  day  upon  Christianity’’  in  a  transparently 
“clear  style  of  Greek- like  beauty.”  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
remarkable  PilgriiWs  Progress.  Mr.  Herbert  Ainslie,  edu¬ 
cated  to  take  upon  himself  the  profession  of  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  finds  himself  quite  unequal,  by  his 
mental  difficulties,  to  the  task.  Educated  at  home  in  evangeli¬ 
cal  Calvinism,  ho  revolts  from  the  system,  and  by  an  immense 
rebound,  finds  himself  in  the  very  opposite  pole  of  thought. 
His  difficulties  are  described  as  emerging  about  1846,  and  as  a 
piece  of  literature  and  a  form  or  phase  of  faith  and  thought,  it 
seems  to  us  to  belong  much  more  distinctly  to  the  times  when 
the  Phases  of  Faith,  and  The  Soul,  the  Nemesis  of  Faith,  and 
Strauss’s  Life  of  Christ,  and  Bailey’s  F'estus,  and  their  like,  had 
more  influence  over  opinion  than  we  can  believe  they  have  now. 
Mr.  Ainslie  puts  himself  in  the  way  to  renounce  the  Church  ; 
ultimately  he  does  entirely  renounce  it,  and  instead  of  setting  out 
for  his  vicarage,  he  sets  forth  upon  his  travels — and  pretty  extensive 
long-continued  travels  they  are — to  Jamaica,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  South  Seas,  and  Australia,  following  a  long  career  of 
gold  digging,  and  settling  down  at  last  as  an  Australian  colonist. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  pilgrimage,  and  in  the  course  of  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  the  wanderer  sees  and  experiences  many  things,  which  ho 
describes  with  much  graphic  strength  and  pictorial  force  of 
language ;  and  he  says  many  things,  chiefly  about  the  matters 
he  does  not  believe  in,  with  a  great  deal  of  boldness  and  vigour. 
As  to  the  shrine,  we  cannot  see  that  he  ever  reaches  it.  After 
a  long  course  of  physical  and  moral  suffering,  he  falls  in  love, 
and  love  seems  to  solve  and  settle  a  good  many  things  for  him. 
As  he  says  of  his  enchanting  maiden,  “  I  am  sure  that  anyone 
“  who  knew  her  would  have  taken  ‘  knowledge  of  mo  that  I  had 
**  been  with  Mary.’  ”  If  the  quotation  does  not  seem  to  the 
reader  in  very  good  taste,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  to  for¬ 
give  so  many  much  worse  things  in  the  course  of  the  book,  that 
it  seems  to  us  comparatively  innocent.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  pil¬ 
grimage  of  the  soul  at  all ;  the  writer  ends  where  he  began, 
ile  rushed  away  from  Calvinism  and  evangelicalism,  plunged 
about  among  the  bogs  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  there,  he 
seems  to  us,  at  the  close  of  his  volumes,  to  bo  still,  not 
at  all  dissatisfied  at  length  Avith  the  entertainment  he  found 
there,  inasmuch  as  he  found  Mary  there  too.  And  perhaps 
we  all  know  that  even  the  Slough  of  Despond  itself  be¬ 
comes  more  tolerable  when  we  find  agreeable  company  with 
US  among  the  swamps  and  bogs.  Two  or  three  things  are  very 
strikingly  manifest  throughout ;  there  is  an  intense  hatred  of 
evangelicalism,  and  the  evangelical  theory  of  religion,  and  of  the 
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universe.  But  the  author  does  not  seem  to  attempt  to  understand 
what  evangelicalism  is.  ‘‘The  fear  of  hell,  that  is,  the  fear  of 
“God,  of  the  God  of  the  evangelicals,  makes  men  monomaniacs.” 
“  It  is  a  heathenish  conception  of  a  God  who  requires  to  he  pro- 
“pitiated  and  appeased  by  sacrifice  and  blood.”  “Grace,”  he 
says,  “is  only  another  name  for  caprice.”  He  thinks  “it 
“  would  not  take  much  to  make  the  King  of  Dahomey  a  Chris- 
“  tian,  for  he  already  believes  in  a  god  that  requires  a  sacrifice 
“  of  agony  and  blood  before  he  can  receive  and  pardon  his 
“  erring  children.”  “  Evangelical  Christianity  is  devil-worship; 
“  Calvinism  is  atheism.”  This  is  this  highly  intelligent  author's 
view  of  evangelicalism.  As  the  Athenceum  says,  “  there  is  no 
“  sneer  at  orthodoxy  throughout.”  The  next  thing  which  strikes 
the  reader  is  the  ignorance  of  the  author  in  the  world  of  books. 
Emerson  is  the  greatest  and  most  beloved  of  all  his  teacliers. 
Festiis  he  describes  “  as  a  new  Apocalypse  to  him  ;  Carlyle's 
Hero  Worship  first  gives  him  the  idea  of  a  revelation ;  Southey's 
Thalaha^  Bulwer's  Caxtons  and  Zanoni,  are  of  all  books  those 
he  prizes  most.  All  admirable  and  excellent  books  in  their  way ; 
but  fancy  a  man  settling  the  whole  universe,  and  knowing  no 
more  of  the  great  universe  of  thought,  and  the  solutions  of 
thoughtful  men,  than  seems  to  be  implied  in  such  confessions. 
He  never  seems  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  understand  what 
he  assails ;  he  makes  a  hideous  ogre  out  of  his  imagination, 
calls  it  God,  and  pelts  it  with  his  frequently  forcible,  and  often 
coarse  and  abusive,  eloquence.  He  has  a  remarkably  free  and 
amusing  way  of  putting  his  views.  lie  thinks  “  the  agent  in 
“  the  sudden  conversion  of  St.  Paul  may  have  been  a  sunstroke 
“  acting  on  a  mind  already  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  as  we 
“  know  his  was.”  We  should  advise  him  to  develop  that  theory 
at  length ;  he  has  travelled,  apparenth%  very  much  in  torrid 
climes,  this  Mr.  Herbert  Ainslie,  did  he  ever  hear  of  sun¬ 
stroke  deporting  itself  in  that  way,  or  bringing  about  such  a 
stupendous  succession  of  moral  effects  as  that  most  remarkable 
sunstroke  in  the  history  of  Paul?  He  ends  pretty  much 
where  he  begins ;  he  sees  nowhere  in  nature  room  for  such 
a  being  as  men  call  God,  he  sees  growth  and  change,  but 
nowhere  creation.  He  says,  “  In  all  my  attempts  to  form 
“  a  conception  of  God  as  a  person,  I  feel  that  I  am  only 
“  deifying  the  final  product  of  my  own  faculties;  the  lowest 
“  rock  vfe  call  God.  You  know  the  story — the  child  inquired 
“of  its  grandmother  what  supported  the  ground?  ‘ Rocks, ^ 
“answered  the  old  lady.  ‘And  what  supports  the  rocks 
“‘Why,  other  rocks  to  be  sure.^  ‘But  what  is  there  under 
“  ‘  all  the  rocks  ?  *  ‘  Why,  bless  the  child,  there  are  rocks  all  the 
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down/  And  that  is  the  end  to  Mr.  Herbert  Ainslie. 
Strange  that  the  writer  could  not  find  the  answer  to  his  doubts 
in  his  own  analogy.  What  supports  the  rocks  ?  The  child  and 
the  old  lady  might  perhaps  get  no  further  ;  but  he  might  have 
inquired  what  does  the  earth  hang  on  ?  From  the  days  of  Job 
we  sublimely  read  He  “  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing  and 
literally  so,  and  there  it  is  suspended  on  the  Infinite,  in  the  In¬ 
finite,  by  the  Infinite.  “  Prayer,’*  he  believes  “  to  be  in  reality 
“  composed  of  requests  to  the  general  order  of  things,  to  arrange 
“  themselves  in  a  manner  favourable  to  our  wishes.”  These  are 
a  sample  of  the  opinions  strewn  through  this  book.  More 
horrible  still,  he  speaks  to  us  of  Christ  himself  as  a  Fetish.  As 
to  his  mode  of  dealing  with  Christian  folks,  as  ho  seems  to  liave 
fallen  in  with  some  very  unfavourable  specimens,  we  sliall  have 
little  to  say.  He  says,  “It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  really  never 
“  known  anybody,  or  a  few  prim,  timid,  contracted  phantoms, 
“  made  up  of  conventionality  and  theology,  shrinking  from  the 
“  thought  of  their  own  nature,  and  wearing  a  perpetual  mask,  as 
“if  to  hide  their  reality  even  from  themselves,  the  solo  visible 
“  aim  of  their  lives  being  to  dry  up  all  human  sympathy  into 
“  the  spiritual  selfishness  of  devotees.’^  “Unfortunate  man,”  he 
says,  “  in  my  own  evangelically  nurtured  youth,  I  was  allowed 
“  to  go  to  the  circus,  but  iiotTo  the  theatre  ;  to  play  bagatelle, 
“  but  not  billiards  ;  to  eat  hot  potatoes  on  Sunday,  and  not  hot 
“  meat;  and  one  of  our  neighbours  rebuked  his  children  for  going 
“^upstairs  two  steps  at  once  on  that  terribly  sacred  day.” 
Preaching  seems  always  to  have  been  a  bad  business  with  him ; 
and  the  Church  and  the  minister,  our  readers  may  be  sure,  do 
not  escape  our  writer^s  tempestuous  abuse,  when  other  things  so 
much  more  sacred  receive  it  in  such  unmeasured  terms.  Once, 
when  wandering  in  Australia,  he  happened  to  have  lost  his  way  ; 
he  met  a  shepherd,  and  from  him  he  received  the  satisfactory 
information  that  “  he  was  very  far  from  everywhere.’^  It  exactly 
expresses  his  condition  throughout  the  book,  he  seems  to  us  to 
be  very  far  from  everywhere  ;  and  further,  he  seems  to  be  very 
well  pleased  with  the  unconditioned  plight  he  is  in,  and  to 
regard  it  as  rather  a  normal  condition  than  otherwise.  If  the 
book  can  be  said  to  have  any  purpose — and  it  is  too’earnest  not 
to  have  a  purpose — it  is  this,  to  show  how  exceedingly  satisfac¬ 
tory  it  is  to  be  adrift  from  all  moorings ;  he  looks  out  upon  the 
world,  and  says  of  Christiang,“  Out  of  the  thousand  religions  of 
‘‘  the  earth  they  believe  all  to  be  false  except  one;  I  go  but  a 
“very  little  further,  I  believe  one  more  to  be  false  than  they 
“  do,  that  is  the  whole  thousand.”  And  when  he  hears  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  says,  “  His  heart  was  really  a  tender  one, 
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‘‘  in  spite  of  the  warp  of  that  cursed  religion  which  made  a  divi- 
sion  between  ns.  My  mother  writes  that  he  was  faithful  to  the 
“  last,  expressing  his  confidence  in  the  atonement  made  for  sin, 
“  as  leaving  God  no  excuse  for  refusing  to  receive  him  into 
bliss  ;  but  for  that  blessed  sacrifice,  he  said,  ‘  wdiat  a  wretch 
‘‘  should  I  be  now  and  so  he  died,  seeing  in  God,  not  tlie  loving 
Father  of  all,  but  only  an  avenger  baffled  of  his  victim/' 
Thus  shamefully  and  wickedly  does  it  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  to  mock  at  the  Christian  idea.  Did  he  ever  hear  that 
God  was  in  Christ  reconciling"  ?  Did  he  ever  read  that  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  His  only  begotten  Son? "  Was  there 
not  an  Apostle  who  said,  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  “  bestowed  ?  ”  We  should  not  say  so  much  upon  misrepre¬ 
sentations,  upon  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  a  word, 
were  it  not  that  we  fear  the  author  represents  a  not  inconsider- 
:ible  party  disposed,  in  a  similiar  manner,  to  travesty  tlio 
divinest  and  most  comfortable  human  truths.  In  opposition  to 
this,  the  evangelical  doctrine  he  describes  as  “  the  hypothesis 
of  selfishness  and  caprice ;  its  arguments  in  favour  of  moral  ex- 
cellence  are  of  a  low  and  prudential  character.  As  it  represents 
God  as  doing  everything,  even  to  damning  almost  the  whole 
human  race,  with  a  view  to  His  own  glory,  ”  This  is  one  of 
those  illustrations  of  the  wilful  ignorance  of  the  writer  in 
describing  the  Christian  system.  What  is  the  glory  of  God  ?  Ilis 
own  nature,  when  he  does  a  thing  for  “  His  own  glory.”  What  is 
plainly  and  explicitly  taught  ?  That  he  does  that  which  it  is  most 
in  harmony  with  His  own  nature  to  do.  What  is  His  nature,  as 
rendered  to  us  in  the  book  which  we  regard  as  the  revelation  of 
it?  Holy  love.  It  is  therefore  most  in  harmony  with  this  nature 
to  save  a  world  and  a  race,  rather  than  to  damn,  destroy,  and 
annihilate  it.  Such  is  the  plain,  uniform  Scripture  statement. 
“  His  own  Glory"  is  synonymous  with  man's  highest  good.  Is 
there  any  possibility  of  making  the  writer  understand  these 
things?  And  yet,  as  may  be  supposed  in  such  a  work,  it  has 
important  contradictions.  Thus  he  takes  delight  in  assuring  us 
in  several  places,  that  while  he  has  no  belief,  he  has  faith.  “  1 
“  feel  that  I  have  faith,  though  no  belief."  To  us  this  is  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  if  a  man  should  say,  I  feel  that  I  have  eyes,  but  I  can 
see  nothing,  I  feel  that  I  have  ears,  but  I  can  hear  nothing, 
legs,  but  I  cannot  walk,  hands,  but  I  cannot  use  them. 
Faith  is  the  vehicle  and  organ  of  belief,  and  it  is  some  belief 
which  sustains  a  man,  or,  as  the  very  etymology  of  the  word 
implies,  that  by  which  he  lives.  Volumes  like  these  are  not 
causeless,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  represent  a  large 
mass  of  crude  and  undigested  thought  and  emotion  among  us. 
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Mr.  Herbert  Ainslie  himself  seems  to  focalisc  and  gather  up  the 
powers  of  his  nature  into  something  like  a  belief  When  ho 
meets  with  Mary,  he  says,  “  Feeling  is  above  doctrine  ;  all  lines  of 
“  definition  melt  and  vanish  in  the  crucible  of  love  ;  where  love 
‘‘is  there  is  no  dogma  ;  and  that  is  true.  But  love,  in  sociiil 
life,  has  its  personality,  its  definition,  and  its  law  of  love.  Ho 
tells  us  that  he  thinks  his  reason  would  fairly  break  down  if  he 
lost  Mary.  We  sympathise  with  the  tremendous  possibility  of 
such  an  earthquake  and  shattering  of  the  affections  ;  but  then,  to 
save  mind  and  heart,  have  we  not  to  centre  our  affections  upon 
some  higher  personality,  in  the  security  and  eternity  of  which, 
the  inferior,  although  to  us  so  necessary,  are  safe.  Of  all  belief, 
however,  it  would  appear  the  writer  has  a  morbid  horror  and 
dread;  and  by  a  singular  paradox  of  reasoning  and  feeling,  he 
says,  “  I  should  like  to  take  for  my  motto  that  sentence  of  Sr. 
“  raufs,  ‘Now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed.*  *’ 
To  his  mind,  therefore,  it  is  a  crown  of  rejoicing  that  all  definite¬ 
ness  is  dissolved,  all  shapes  arc  lost ;  all  the  old  family  plate  of 
the  household  of  faith  is  melted  down  in  the  indiscriminating 
furnace  of  feeling.  Revelation  he  regards  simply  as  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  not  merely  in  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  give  it,  it 
is  equally  impossible  for  man  to  know  it.  Of  course  readers  will 
feel  that  they  cannot  reduce  IMr.  Ainslic*s  conscience  to  theirs, 
any  more  than  he  can  elevate  theirs  to  his  ;  and  any  asseverations 
of  individual  light  and  guidance  would  be  simply  treated  by  the 
author  with  contempt.  It  might,  however,  be  a  subject  for 
thought  and  inquiry  to  Mr.  Ainslie,  as  to  whether  a  fact,  bearing 
in  an  immense  wealth  of  light  and  consolation,  self-evidencing  to 
the  mind,  and  self-sustained,  like  the  sun,  a  concensus  of  light, 
receiving  a  miraculous  conccntancousncss  of  testimony  to  its 
clFects,  has  not  some  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  revelation.  Mr. 
Ainslie  will  possibly  say  we  are  taking  the  whole  matter  of 
argument  for  granted  ;  it  will  seem  so  to  him,  still  thus  and 
thus  it  affects  our  conscientiousness.  The  facts  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  are  unquestionably  to  us  doctrines 
and  revelations  ;  and  we  perceive  that  Mr.  Ainslie  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  deal  falsely  with  the  chief  doctrine  of  the  Revelation, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  the  Propitiation,  in  order  that 
he  may  evade  its  force,  and  cover  it  with  contumely.  Conscious¬ 
ness  for  consciousness,  at  any  rate.  To  Mr.  Ainslie  a  revelation 
seems  a  ridiculous  and  impossible  thing  ;  to  us  it  seems^  not  onl^ 
possible,  but  certain  and  delightful  ;  and  the  rejection  of  it 
involves  a  larger  sweep  of  difficulties  and  credulities  than  its 
reception.  In  a  word,  our  estimate  of  this  Pilgrims  Progress 
is,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  thoughtful  one.  The  writer  has  per- 
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mitted  splcen‘and  passion  to  be  his  lights  and  guides ;  nor  did  he 
appear  himself  to  have  reached  beyond  a  long  descending  ladder 
of  negations  ;  his  paradise  is  not  a  transcendental  but  a  </ecenden- 
tal  one  ;  it  must  be  so  whenever  nature  yawns  beneath  ns. 
Certainly  there  are  frightful  possibilities,  the  writer  seems  quite 
aware  of  that  ;  but  there  is  no  relief,  no  hope  of  nature,  and 
Paganism  presents  an  Inferno  to  the  mind,  as  he  makes  his  little 
Frenchman  say. 

We  were  all  on  the  poop.  I  was  reading,  the  Frenchman  was  fixing 
a  bait  for  a  shark  that  was  following  the  vessel  as  she  slowly  drew 
through  the  smooth  water,  and  the  other  two  were  talking  about  I 
know  not  what ;  but  the  captain  was  in  his  usual  bantering  humour, 
when  tlie  Frenchman  exclaimed, 

And  pray  how  do  you  know  it  is  not  true  ?  ’* 

“  Why,’*  said  the  captain,  “because  it  directly  contradicts  what  I  do 
know  to  bo  true.” 

“Is  that  a  reason?  Do  you  see  that  monster?  Is  not  ho  true  ?  Am 
not  I  true?  And  do  we  agree  together?  No!  no!  When  I  see  a 
shark,  or  a  tiger,  or  a  snake,  or  a  mosquito,  I  say  to  them,  ‘  You  are 
divine,  for  you  are  made  by  the  same  Being  that  made  me,  and  every¬ 
thing.  We  are  all  of  us  manifestations  of  a  divine  idea  ;  but  we  do  not 
agree.  I  will  either  kill  you,  or  I  will  get  out  of  your  way.’  And  so 
I  say  to  the  dogma  of  the  priests  :  ‘  I  do  not  deny  that  you  are  divine 
and  true,  but  I  and  my  opinion  are  so  also ;  and  as  we  do  not  agree,  I  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  but  will  leave  you  alone.  You  maybe  good 
friends  wuththe  other  monsters,  but  if  you  come  troubling  me  I  will  try 
to  destroy  you.’  Aha !  aha !  he  does  bite,  now  monsieur  shark,  you 
are  one  true  shark,  and  you  will  find  dat  is  one  true  hook,  and  I  am  one 
true  Frenchman,  but  w'e  shall  not  agree  very  well  with  you,  I  do  think.” 

And  so  the  materials  for  my  note  terminate  in  the  excitement  of  the 
capture. 

«  #  » 

The  very  existence  of  such  horrid  brutes  certainly  makes  it  very  hard 
to  believe  in  any  doctrine  of  final  causes.  If  sharks,  why  not  devils  ? 

Frenchman  says, 

“  Ah,  why  not  ?  it  is  only  a  question  of  evidence.”  “  Poor  brutes,”  he 
added,  “  give  a  man  as  little  to  eat  in  proportion  to  his  appetite,  and  you 
will  make  a  devil  or  a  shark  of  him.” 

And  all  his  wanderings  among  savages  present  the  same  grim 
views  of  unenlightened,  hopeless,  human  possibilities.  Even 
among  the  Happy  Isles,  when  he  seems  to  live  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  South  Seas,  he  doubts  the  existence  of  Lotus-eaters, — 

How  absurd  to  judge  these  children  of  the  sun  by  the  ascetic  standard 
of  the  cold  North  !  No  necessity  for  eflbrt  is  here  to  shaipen  their  wits. 
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Friction  denied,  how  can  they  make  progress  ?  No  harsh  cliraato  impels 
to  the  accumulation  of  comforts.  Their  food  springs  spontaneously  from 
the  earth,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  enjoy  its  bounties  and  continue 
their  race.  I  find  myself  looking  back  with  wonder  to  the  old  world, 
and  its  life  of  anxious  w’ear  and  tear ;  its  hastening  to  be  rich,  its 
emulation  between  man  and  man,  and  its  vast  interval  between  the 
extremes  of  life.  If  heaven  be  conscious  rest,  surely  I  have  it  here, — 
80  delightful  from  its  contract  with  the  weary  past !  Why  should  I 
ever  leave  it  ?  Where  shall  I  find  a  simpler  solution  of  the  problem  of 
life  than  among  these  careless  islanders?  Are  they  so  low  in  the  scale? 
Surely  it  is  envy  that  has  so  placed  them.  They  stretch  forth  their 
hands  for  fruit,  and  are  filled.  They  drink  at  the  stream,  and  are  satis¬ 
fied.  They  know  no  cold,  and  if  heat  assail  them  they  have  but  to  lie 
still  in  the  thick  shade  of  their  trees.  They  love,  and  have  children  ; 
and  sickness  makes  little  havoc  in  their  dwellings.  They  can  avenge 
injuries,  be  grateful  for  kindness,  and  give  thanks  for  their  blessings 
according  to  their  knowledge;  for  their  religious  rites,  uncouth  and 
childish  though  they  seem  to  strangers,  do  certainly  not  spring  from 
ingratitude.  What  conditions,  then,  are  w^anting  to  make  the  tra- 
ditionary  Eden  ?  The  most  innocent  children  playing  in  a  garden  will 
occasional!)’’  squabble,  and  enact  unconsciously  many  antics  that,  to  the 
self-regarding,  deliberate  man,  seem  horrible  distortions.  Alas,  that 
their  guilelessness  is  doomed,  and  that  European  serpents  should  come 
80  far  to  convince  them  of  sin  ! 

Surely  I  have  reached  the  Happy  Isles. 

“  How  weary  seems  the  sea, — the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam.  1 
will  return  no  more.  My  island  home  is  far  beyond  the  sea.  No  longer 
will  I  roam.’^ 

Why  should  I  ?  The  soft  influences  of  the  place  are  lulling  to  sleep 
all  intellectual  energy.  My  physical  being  is  renewed  by  every  breath 
I  inhale.  All  impulses  are  becoming  sensuous.  I  toss  up  my  cap  and 
cry,  Vive  la  hete  !  ” 

He  writes  thus  ;  and  yet  he  writes,  As  the  tendency  of  a  wound 
^‘is  to  heal,  so  the  general  bias  of  human  nature  seems  to  be 
towards  good/"  Yet  he  gives  us  no  illustrations  that  it  is  so  in 
itself,  and  he  laughs  at  the  idea  of  Divine  Grace  or  the  doctrine 
of  God  helping  man  as  a  monstrous  absurdity.  Throughout  the 
volumes  there  is  much  of  the  pain  of  the  restless  and  unsatisfied 
heart,  but  no  disposition  to  lay  the  hand  upon  the  truth  which 
assures  and  satisfies ;  thus  lie  muses  tenderly  and  eloquently 
among  the  trees  of  the  great  Forest, — 

W  hereabouts  on  the  infinite  ladder  am  I,  and  in  which  direction  do 
I  tend  ?  I  know  no  man  w’ho  can  tell  me,  and  1  have  none  to  guide  me 
aright  if  I  tend  a  wrong ;  none  but  the  instincts  of  iny  nature,  and  the 
influence  of  the  things  that  surround  me.  Is  more  vouchsafed  to  any  ? 
Have  any  a  right  to  demand  more  ;  to  require  an  infallible  guide  that 
shall  supersede  all  necessity  of  exertion  and  watchfulness  on  their  part  ? 
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Out  upon  the  old  notions  that  would  detach  me  from  the  Universe  oi 
which  I  am  a  part,  and  send  me  wandering  through  space  in  searcli  of 
a  distinct,  isolated,  impossible  God !  No,  no !  the  Universe  is  Alive 
and  He  is  its  Life :  The  Life  of  the  world.”  0  ye  trees,  living  columns 
in  these  sombre  aisles,  be  not  incommunicable  to  me  who  seek  to  learn 
from  you.  Reveal  to  me  the  mystery  of  your  own  being,  and  perchance 
I  shall  discover  the  secret  of  mine.  Answer  for  me  the  question  that 
haunts  me;  for  of  late;  wherever  I  have  turned  my  steps,  whether  busy 
at  my  work,  or  following  with  my  gun  in  the  tracks  of  the  stag,  or 
wrapped  in  my  blanket  at  night,  the  question  hath  continually  rung  in 
my  ears,  ‘‘  What  is  thine  end  and  aim  ?  ”  And  I  am  disquieted  in  my 
mind,  for  I  cannot  answer  it.  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  no  more  than  you 
lizard  that  dies  after  a  life  spent  in  the  pursuit  and  digestion  of  insects. 
Or  even  as  yourselves,  who,  after  contending  for  a  few  seasons  with  the 
blasts,  fall  and  become  a  prey  to  the  fires  of  the  wdld  man,  and  whiten 
the  ground  with  your  ashes.  What  do  I  here  ?  and  what  do  ye  here  ? 
Do  ye,  like  some  of  us  men,  work,  and  wmnder,  and  add  to  your  wonder 
worship  ?  or  do  ye,  like  other  of  us,  simply  enjoy  without  thinking,  or 
even  being  conscious  of  it?  1  see  much  that  ye  may  enjoy  ;  in  the  air, 
and  the  light,  and  the  moisture;  in  the  shedding  your  pollen  for  a  future 
generation,  and  in  protecting  your  slender  pinelings,  and  the  flowers 
that  grow  between.  But  is  this  all  ? 

And  it  seemed  to  mo  that  in  the  murmur  of  the  breeze  through  their 
topmost  branches,  they  sighed  down  for  answer,  *  We  follow  the 
impulse  of  our  nature.  The  deeper  we  strike  our  roots  into  earth,  the 
higher  wo  rise  towards  heaven.’  ” 

llis  friend  very  justly  described  Mr.  Ainslie,  when  he  said. 
It  was  just  like  him,  incredulous  about  what  everybody  else 
“  believes,  and  yet  ready  to  swallow  anything.”  And,  now  we 
have  done  with  these  volumes,  how  far,  after  reading  the  quota¬ 
tions  we  have  very  honestly  given,  will  our  readers  agree  with  the 
Alliemrunif  that  there  is  no  sneer  at  orthodoxy  throughout,  but 
**  simply  a  desire  and  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  we  can  very 
**  well  believe?  ”  Also  how  far,  with  the  Westminster,  it  will  seem 
‘‘  to  be  the  ‘‘  utterance  of  a  calm,  Greek-like  transparency  of 
style.”  It  is  full  of  unjust  and  perverting  sneers  ;  and  certaiidy, 
while  if  it  resembles  the  Greek,  it  is  when  he  floated  and  weltered 
through  a  sea  of  inconclusive  Paganisms,  or,  as  in  some  of  the 
pieces  of  classical  lore,  approach  the  ditbvram])ic3  of  Billingsgate 
rather  than  the  (piiet  and  noble  aspirations  of  a  Sophocles, 
Eschylus,  or  Plato.  But  the  criticism  is  mere  nonsense ;  the 
author  has  nothing  of  the  Greek  either  in  his  mind  or  style,  and 
we  have  only  called  attention  to  the  book  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  to  our  readers  the  kind  of  stuff  men  write  when  they 
makes  their  passions  the  interpreters  of  Christian  truth. 


